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Established in 1809, when the power of Napoleon 
was at its height, the QUARTERLY has seen the 
map of Europe changed and changed again, and 
has witnessed extraordinary progress in all depart- 
ments of social, national, and international life. 


It has been the purpose of this Review, through the 
minds and pens of writers with authority, to appre- 
ciate the values of that progress. The names of 
its contributors may be taken as an index to the 
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to Politics and Social endeavour through their 
infinite channels, as well as to very much else. 
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High-grade photographic prints of 
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“South African 
Sherry 
for me 

every time 


So I’ve converted you, too, then? 

You certainly have! Do you remember 
you told me to look specially for the 
South African sherries. Since then I've 
found some which are just exactly to my 
taste. 

And don’t you find them easy on the 
pocket, too? That means something 
these days! 

Yes, how is it they can send us such 
able price 

Well, there are two reasons: that 
amazing climate of theirs at the Cape, 
and then the Preferential Duty. 

No wonder South “fiom Sherry is 
becoming so popular, then. 

It deserves to be. Do you know they ’ve 
been making wine in South Africa for 
nearly 300 years. With all that experi- 
ence behind them and the splendid 
organization they have now built up, 
they’re able to produce the very highest 
quality. Their really fine wines are 
matured for many years before they’re 
shipped to this country. 

1 suppose we can now say, then, that 
South Africa is one of the leading wine 
producing countries? 

Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 
taste of this sherry? Let me fill your 
glass! ” 
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KINGDOMS OF YESTERDAY 


Sir Arthur Lothian 
E.CLE. ELD. 


With a Foreword by 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


This account of a distinguished career in the Indian Civil 
Service from 1910 to the closing years of British rule is quite 
| outspoken in its i reciations and in its criticisms. It also gives 
ih a frank and valuable picture of the Indian States both in regard 
to their past way of life and their present day problems. 
21s, net. 
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Meredith, Whistler, Burne-Jones, Clemenceau, Cecil Rhodes, 
| Kitchener, Jameson were all intimate friends of Lady Milner, 
and, as Lady Edward Cecil, she was a member of that remark- 
able family circle at Hatfield. This book will be as widely 
appreciated for its unique assessment wt aye events, now seen 
in retrospect, by one who was personally concerned in many 
of them as for its intimate picture of personalities. 

Illustrated | 20s. net. 
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Rosamond Bayne-Powell 


A spritely compilation of the reactions of visitors as varied as 
Benjamin Franklin, de la Rochefoucauld and Casanova to the 
delights and hazards of their journeys. Mrs. Bayne-Powell 
creates a most telling picture of 18th Century life. 


Illustrated 18s. net. 
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Of the First volume (Traveller's Prelude) “‘ The Times ” 
said: “One of the most astonishing performances in 
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courage. 
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Ready 29th October 
THE BIDOU INHERITANCE 


by 
Edith de Born 


10s. 6d. 


A novel of the Bordeaux country about which Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh writes: “ A very remarkable literary achievement. 
It is classical in form and subdued in tone. Without once 
transgressing her self-imposed limits, the author produces 
an effect of breadth and intensity quite unusual in a modern 
novel, and worthy of comparison with the masters of her 
craft. It is a complete book, from which nothing could be 
taken and to which nothing could be added, without loss.” 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


THEY CAME TO A MOUNTAIN 
- b 
Pat Miles 


10s. 6d. 


The author, who comes from a Liberal family of literary 
associations—her father is a biographer of Gladstone and 
has edited the Gladstone papers for the British Museum— 
has travelled extensively in the East and the West. The 
scene of her first novel is set in Kashmir, and it reflects the 
cross-currents of ideas and impulses which are shaping the 
destiny not only of India but of the whole of Asia. 
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ADA LEVERSON’S 


six novels 


BIRD OF PARADISE & THE TWELFTH HOUR 
7s. 6d. each 


“ Her jokes have still the exquisite gift of making the reader 
laugh out loud.” 


PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail). 
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' BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


MARIE TAPIE DE CELEYRAN : relative of Henri Toulouse-Lautrec, con- 
tributes from her early memories a first-hand account of the painter within his 
family circle. Some of the illustrations are hitherto unpublished photographs 
from "the family album. 


FRANK O’CONNOR : was born in Cork, short-story writer since the age of 
twelve. His most recent book is Traveller’s Samples (Macmillan). 


LIONEL TRILLING : native of New York City, distinguished American critic. 
Author of Matthew Arnold (Allen & Unwin), The Middle of the Journey and The 
Liberal Imagination (Secker & Warburg), E. M. Forster (Hogarth Press). 


ELIZABETH BERRIDGE : author of a volume of short stories and two novels: 
The House of Defence ; Be Clean, Be Tidy (Falcon Press). Wife of Reginald Moore, 
editor of Modern Reading. 


IRIS ORIGO: American by birth married to an Italian and living in Italy. 
Author of War in Val d’Orcia, Giovanna and Fane (Cape), The Last Attachment (John 
Murray & Jonathan Cape). 


FRANCIS KING : born in Switzerland and spent childhood there and in India. 
His first novel To the Dark Tower was written before he was twenty and followed 
by Never Again, An Air that Kills. His last book is The Dividing Stream (Longmans) 
and a volume of his collected poems will be published by them in the spring. 


JOHN GIBBINS has contributed poems to the Sunday Times and to several 
periodicals. 


SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH : spent some years in the Diplomatic Service. 
He has travelled widely both in the Far East and Mediterranean countries. 
Author of The Last of Uptake erent Alberoni (Faber). He is at present work- 
ing on a book with the background of the Italian Renaissance. 
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‘Our Uncle Lautrec’ 
BY MARIE TAPIE DE CELEYRAN 


genean sky, of a blue that is neither purple, green nor 

indigo, but all three at once—a colour that remained for 
ever in the visual memory of the child and which was peculiar to 
him, throughout life, even when, wearied by the struggle to 
succeed, he became a master painter of cold, northern light. 

Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec (our uncle ‘ 4 la mode de Bretagne ’) 
was born in his paternal grandmother’s house, the old Hétel du 
Bosc in Albi. Built into the rampart of the rose-coloured city, it 
opens to the north on to the pointed cobble-stones of an essentially 
provincial street, which now bears the name of the painter, but 
which was then Rue de l’Ecole Mage. To the south, its facade, 
roasted by scorching summers, looks across hanging gardens. Albi 
resembles Florence, and whoever knows that citadel of art will at 
once associate with it this little city on the Tarn. 

From his earliest days the child’s eyes became accustomed to 
beauty. The family house was fine and imposing. As he toddled 
round, he clutched hold of pieces of old furniture, massive or 
slender, almost with a sense of their beauty. His hands grew 
familiar with the soft and silky touch of brocades and satins, whilst 
he listened to the crystal jangle of chandeliers. Already his 
childish curiosity was riveted on the figures and animals strutting 
about the Flemish tapestries watched by the little boy who sprawled 
beneath them on the Aubusson carpet. 

Henri also spent many months in the country with his grand- 
parents at Céleyran, near Narbonne (Czsar’s villa. according to 
the poets), and so often described as the most bez iful region of 
the Midi. 

His great-great grandfather, Jacques-Esprit-Toussaint Tapié de 
Céleyran, inherited it from his uncle, Cyprien Meugaud, Lord of 
the Manor, who had adopted him. At the time of which I write, 
our grandfather owned also many other estates in Languedoc, 
around Toulouse, Béziers and Narbonne, and he had the unenviable 
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‘OUR UNCLE LAUTREC’ 


honour of being the most taxed landowner of the Department of 
the Aude. These multiple possessions enabled him to lead the life 
of a Croesus, and the former luxury of Céleyran has passed into local 
legend. Lovely, splendid Céleyran, with the long shining facade of 
an Italian Palazzo. At the back, two solid towers threw shadows 


across the park, their summits lightened by open balustrades. In 
front 


* Luisait dans le ciel rose 


Le miroir d’eau gardant les secrets du passé, 
L’immense cour d’honneur ow le vent grec dépose 
La neige de tant d’orangers.’ 


Such was the appearance of this magnificent estate, when Henri 
entered the scene. He passed to a completely different décor when 
staying with his paternal grandfather at the Chateau de Bosc, on the 
Plateau de Ségala in Rouergue, austere on account of its climate, 
but enchanting with its lawns and woodlands, which resemble the 
English countryside that Lautrec was to cherish later, when his 
weary soul preferred half-tones to the brilliant light which dazzled 
his first years. 

The rough-hewn, forbidding silhouette of the old castle, a heavy 
military structure which had lost its draw-bridge and moat at the 
time of the Revolution, stands in a sylvan setting. From medieval 
times Le Bosc has descended from father to son, or uncle to nephew, 
without once leaving the family. Later, it had been considerably 
modernised, particularly in the interior, by a grandmother more 
preoccupied by the comfort of her large family than by architectural 
niceties. 

The Alphonses de Toulouse also took their son to visit his great- 
grandmother, who lived in the little Chateau de Vindrac, on the 
Tarn. She was blind, but the child learnt to curb his spirits and 
hold skeins of wool for her to wind as she taught him songs. 

Later, ever in search of better shooting, Count Alphonse settled — 
in the Forest of Orleans, in a shooting box called Loury-aux-Bois. 
There was born and died Richard, younger brother of Henri, in 
September 1887. 

While Henri bore the name of the Comte de Chambord, the 
second son of Comte Alphonse was baptised Richard, after an 
ancestor who married the sister of Richard Coeur de Lion of 
England. 

The daily life of the owners of Céleyran, Le Bosc, Loury or 
Vindrac at this period was that of a small patriarchal court con- 
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MARIE TAPIE DE CELEYRAN 


sisting of the members of the family, the chaplain, numerous servants 
and dependants. Everyone rode, everyone went shooting and fish- 
ing, and in the evening, when the lamps were lit, the talk was as 
much about literature as about sport. And they drew. Everyone 
liked drawing. The artistic strain went back to Henri’s great- 
grandfather, from whom I inherited a pastel by his own hand. 
Grandmother Gabrielle used to say, laughing ; ‘ If my sons kill a 
bird, it gives them three pleasures, shooting, eating, drawing—le 
coup de fusil, le coup de fourchette et le coup de crayon.’ 

Henri conformed to this heredity, and with his tiny hand he 
traced lines and circles which very soon became expressive. The 
figures, though clumsy, were already full of that humour which 
was to be the essence of his talent. He observed everything with 
a keen eye and was passionately interested in watching his father 
and uncles spend, their evenings modelling or amusing themselves 
with pencil or charcoal. 

When about four years old, he followed the family procession 
into the Sacristy after the baptism of his first cousin, Raoul Tapié 
de Céleyran (my father). He did not yet know how to write. 
They hoisted him on to achair. The priest handed him a pen and 
very determinedly he drew a cow. The first ‘ Lautrec’ had come 
to life. 

It was at Loury that his parents became estranged. Comtesse 
Adele, after the death of Richard, carried off her eldest son, rather 
as a tigress, to bring him partly up at Nice, but mostly in Paris, 
an undertaking which she executed wisely and well. On the shores 
of the Mediterranean, Henri led the usual life of those who wintered 
on the Cote d’Azur. He loved the sea, scribbled boats all over his 
exercise-books and learnt to swim; whereas his father, Comte 
Alphonse de Toulouse, mostly through his own fault, became a 
husband without a wife and a father without a son, regained his 
freedom and retreated to his falcons and his melancholy. 

On his paternal side, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec was of pure 
Languedocian descent, issue in direct male line of the semi-royal 
house of the Counts of Toulouse, which in medieval times was 
allied by marriage with many of the reigning families of Europe. 
It would be irrelevant to dwell on such facts here, but one detail 
of later interest should not be passed over, because of our friends 
across theAtlantic : Lautrec, through the Comtes du Bosc, was a 
blood relative of La Fayette, letters from whom are carefully 
preserved in our family archives. 
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‘OUR UNCLE LAUTREC’ 


On the mother’s side, the Tapiés de Céleyran bear a name which 
was illustrious in the eighteenth century on account of considerable 
landed property and the hereditary offices of Présidents-Trésoriers 
Généraux, and Royal Surveyors of France. 

A brief description of some other personalities in the family circle 
may be of interest to those who wish to follow the development of 
the future painter. 

In the paternal house in Albi, two great aunts were still living, 
the Demoiselles du Bosc. They adored the child, who returned 
their affection by plaguing and teasing them. There was the great- 
grandmother, the Dowager Comtesse de Toulouse-Lautrec, who 
was also called ‘ Monkey Grandmamma ’ because she lived sur- 
rounded by pet apes. This very great lady, with piercing eyes and 
aquiline nose, resembled the falcons beloved by her grandson, and, 
with her favourite female monkey on her shoulder, she wandered 
about the grounds of Le Bosc, trailing behind her the fringes of 
her Kashmir shawl. She was a great favourite of Henri. 

At that time, Henri’s grandfather, Comte Raymond de Toulouse, 
known as ‘ The Black Prince,’ a mighty hunter, still reigned at Le 
Bosc. He met with a tragic death in the frozen gorges of the 
Viaur. Henri witnessed the catastrophe. 

There were also his uncles, Charles and Odon, his young aunts 
and many cousins of his own age with whom he worked and played 
under the direction of PAbbé Peyre, the Chaplain, who was also 
their tutor and to whom Henri was so deeply attached that he 
sent for him when he was dying. But at the time of which I am 
writing, the naive priest was often disconcerted by the caustic, 
mocking spirit of his pupil, who was the leader of the noisy, happy 
group. Henri even dictated orders for toys, for these spoilt children 
had them sent from England. He wrote in autocratic terms, some- 
times with sketches and plans, as one accustomed to being obeyed. 


‘My pear RAout, 

* Augé said he’d send me a brougham and a dogcart and you 
speak of a landau. Tell him quite straight that, if he cannot 
send me those, I want nothing else, unless you can send me a 
light two-wheeled carriage, and if not, a four-wheeler with a horse 
that can be harnessed with either black or brown harness, and a 
dogeart. Tell godmother to pay the bill.’ 


Another letter in 1878, when he was 14: 


‘I have designed a dogcart driven by a man in green and at the 
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back, a man in red. Please transmit, through Monsieur l’Abbé, 
to my bony cousin [my father, Raoul Tapié de Céleyran] the earnest 
request to let me have news of the toy carriages which Augé, 
merchant of Narbonne, has been told to procure me from the 
capital.’ 

And, steeped in Jules Verne, he signs his letter : ‘ Phileas Fogg.’ 

In the drives and paths of Le Bosc he planned a miniature Bois 
de Boulogne where the children promenaded their tiny carriages ; 
there he might Command a regiment mounted on donkeys, or pro- 
duce, with remarkable talent, plays and Punch and Judy shows. 

In spite of this exuberance and of his mocking and sceptical 
nature, Henri was attracted by those who were delicate or shy, 
and a small cousin gained his protection against the rough handling 
of her other boy cousins. Very many years later, entrusted by her 
to find in Paris a wax Enfant Jésus for her Créche, Lautrec, her 
grown-up, bearded and already blasé cousin, devoutly executed the 
commission. 

He loved the simplicity of his old aunts, the welcoming patois 
of a faithful servant, and he, who was finally the lost soul of the 
Moulin Rouge, often came back to his country home in search of 
affection and youthful memories. 

Henri’s parents were first cousins, and it is now an open secret 
that this love match ended unhappily. Aunt Adéle had fallen in 
love with her cousin when he was Officier des Guides. Little by 
little he became more and more eccentric, living according to the 
mood of the moment; he went about dressed in the most singular 
fashion, half-sporting, half-warlike, associating Buffalo Bill hats 
with coats of mail, kilts and Japanese daggers, Red-Indian arms, 
and using Cossack saddles and harness. Henri had an ironical 
deference for his father, saying that ‘ partout ot on se trouve avec 
papa, on est sir de ne pas étre le plus remarquable ! ’ 

When he became the father of a family, Comte Alphonse con- 
tinued his roving existence, dividing his time between Paris, where 
he lived in a hotel, and the Sologne, where he shot and hunted 
with periodical returns to his family in the Midi, on one occasion 
announcing to them that he was coming to Albi for three days 
and staying ten years. 

In all the correspondence between mother and son there is a 
* leit motiv ’ of ‘ Alphonse is going away,’ ‘ Papa is packing.’ And 
what packing! A real Barnum show! There is something of 
everything : armour, skins, harness, costumes and uniforms, hunt- 
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‘OUR UNCLE LAUTREC’ 


ing trophies of every species. The companions of this incomparable 
sportsman, crack-rider and first-class shot were his horses, his dogs 
and his hawks; and he was, indeed, the last great falconer of 
France. 

Such a man could not be an agreeable companion for the 
Comtesse Adéle. He was not even a faithful husband Deceived 
and unhappy, she concentrated all her love and care on Henri. 
There are numerous stories which prove that she endured more 
than most, before seeking a separation. Once, being attracted by 
the wild beasts of a travelling menagerie, Comte Alphonse threatened 
to buy the lot and let them loose on his estate at Montfa. Again, 
on the death of one of his cousins in midsummer, the family 
received enormous blocks of ice ‘ to keep the body fresh as long as 
possible.” And when one of his nieces, a young wife who had just 
had a baby, refused to dive with him into a freezing pond, he 
replied : ‘ Ah, my poor child, I am sorry for you. Believe me, it 
is better to be a male toad than a Christian female.’ 

He was a source of astonishment to others besides his family. 
The local postmaster was at one time not a little perplexed by a 
message sent, on hearing that the chimneys of his chateau were 
on fire. ‘ Above all, save the Grand Dukes.’ He referred to his 
falcons, but they thought another revolution had dawned. 

Thus, with his parents estranged and officially separated, Henri 
became the monarch of his mother’s world and the centre of interest 
and devotion of a whole little universe. Everyone is described in 
his childish letters from Paris to the family in Albi. In particular, 
there are frequent allusions to Miss Brain, an old Irish governess, 
who trotted behind him in Paris where, of course, Thursday after- 
noons (half holidays) and Sundays were spent in front of the cages 
of the Jardin d’Acclimatation or the Jardin des Plantes. 

As a child, Lautrec’s character was charming. He was kind, 
sensitive, friendly, spontaneous and outstandingly intelligent. His 
grandmother wrote : ‘ Henri sings from morning to night. He is 
a real cricket and brightens the whole house. His departure makes 
a great difference as he takes up the place of twenty people when 
here.’ And when lying on his back in pain, he rarely complained ; 
and even joked about his misfortune : ‘ Don’t worry about me: I 
don’t deserve it, I was just clumsy.’ 

After his second fall, everyone marvelled at the boy’s patience, 
and he writes : 

‘I am not too bored, I draw all day long ’—and to console his 
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mother, he even goes as far as pretending he is sorry to be taken 
out of plaster. He enjoyed encouraging his cousins to be naughty, 
making them laugh in the chapel of Céleyran whilst the choir 
chanted a Noel which he never ceased to hum : 


* Venez, venez, pastourelles, 
Venez, venez, pastoureaux ; 
Accourez fidéles 
Autour du berceau, 

Venez, venez tous, 
Venez, venez tous.’ 


At school, from which he was constantly absent, he was frequently 
in trouble for rowdiness and disobedience. ‘ How can I scold him, 
he is always first, his work is so good,’ wrote his mother, and further 
on: ‘Iam very proud of my schoolboy. He has the Prix d’Excel- 
lence and is 4th out of 40 boys, nearly all of whom are older than 
he is.” And his mother was right to be proud because the delicate 
boy missed many classes and it was she, up to the time of his 
Baccalauréat, who coached him in Latin and in English, a fluency 
in which was acquired by frequent visits to London and to English 
friends in Cannes. 

Nevertheless, Henri failed in the first part of his Baccalauréat. 
Immediately he had visiting cards engraved with ‘ Henri de 
Toulouse, Retoqué-es-Lettres.’ This first failure did not, how- 
ever, defeat him. In the end he passed brilliantly. 

Two falls—one on a highly polished parquet, the other in a field, 
where he rolled down a slope into a, stony ditch—broke his legs. 
No money and no care were spared in order to repair the damage, 
but at that time fractures were less easily mended than now, and 
gradually it became evident that something irreparable was wrong. 
His legs ceased to grow whilst the torso and head grew normally 
and his hitherto charming features became heavy and coarse. 
Perhaps the consanguinity of his parents was at the root of the 
evil. But if he realised this, if ever he rebelled in the presence of 
the good-looking couple who gave him birth, it was inwardly only, 
as his father’s letter, written to his mother on the day of his death, 
proves : 


* Dear Mother—God has not blessed our union. May His Will 
be done. But it is hard indeed to see the natural order reversed. 
I am in a hurry to join you after assisting at the long agony of my 
poor harmless child, who has never uttered a bitter word to his 
father. Alphonse.’ 
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‘OUR UNCLE LAUTREC’ 


Indeed, it was without bitterness that he frequently made fun of 
his own appearance : ‘ Absolutely lacking in elegance with its large 
behind,’ or again he describes himself as a grotesque figure, ‘a 
Jack in the Box.’ 

He joked and joked, and for years his parents hoped, in spite of 
every appearance to the contrary, that youth would conquer and 
that gradually the legs would right themselves, aided by all that 
money and thought could contribute. In March 1878 a new and 
famous doctor seemed to be doing him good, but this was soon 
proved to be an illusion and it became clear that, on the contrary, 
his deformity would do nothing but increase and the unfortunate 
boy must resign himself to the fate of being a hideous dwarf for the 
rest of his life, obliged to give up all those activities which he had 
tasted sufficiently to love. The men of his race, as we know, had 
all been remarkable sportsmen. Horses, dogs, falcons, formed the 
trilogy of their daily pastimes. From morning till night they lived 
in the open and not the least of their pleasures were long country 
walks. Henri was to all intents and purposes born on horseback. 
‘In our family,’ he wrote, ‘ once baptised, one is in the saddle.’ 
When still a very small boy, to his great delight, his father had taken 
him to a ‘famous riding school in Paris. Later, when someone 
tactlessly asked him what he regretted most, he answered, without 
hesitation, ‘ Horses.’ 

And so, once all hope of any cure had to be abandoned, Henri 
was doomed to watch, with sorrowful and longing eyes, horses being 
saddled for his father and uncles, listen to the huntsman’s horn 
from afar, or content himself with passing his finger over the round 
head of the falcon which Count Alphonse had chained to his wrist. 
His bulging, over-developed body swayed on his tiny bent legs ; his 
head was huge and covered by a mop of black, bristly hair ; his 
lips thick and pendulous like those of drunkards in Dutch pictures ; 
his eyes, smali and dim, blinked from behind glasses. 

For such intense physical pain, for the long and normally happy 
hours of childhood which he dragged out in his bed or bath chair 
or on heavy uncomfortable crutches, for the moral anguish of know- 
ing that he was physically abnormal, did Lautrec find any con- 
solation? It is true that he was very well off and could satisfy 
every material whim. He lived in pleasant surroundings, he 
travelled under the best possible conditions and enjoyed in plenty 
good food and fine wines. And above all, ‘ Dame Palette,’ as he 
called it, gave him inexhaustible pleasure. He painted and drew 
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the whole time, everywhere, on everything, newspaper wrappings, 
café tables, table-cloths in restaurants, on his own cuffs and even 
the walls of the Orangerie at the Chateau du Bosc, which retains a 
lively sketch of his famous circus. His family having started by 
being amused at his childish scribbles and having seen in them a 
mere way of keeping him quiet, began to be shocked by the bold- 
ness of his art. His mother herself, so sympathetic and devoted to 
him, once answered a question asked in the then fashionable game 
of ‘ Confidences ’ : ‘ Who is your favourite painter ? ’—‘ Certainly 
not my son.’ Then, his masters became reticent and ceased to 
encourage him, and his friend Princeteau exclaimed : ‘ How bad, 
my poor Henri, how bad.’ 

In spite of this, Henri persevered bravely trying to regain lost 
ground. Bonnat, his master, criticised him mercilessly. He was 
never gentle with his pupils and it was said this was a proof of 
real interest. In 1884, Henri exhausted himself by relentless work, 
studying and drawing every head he met, paying any willing model 
75 centimes an hour. He also drew horses. He was determined 
to conquer and to win fame and success, but not for mercenary 
reasons. No one was ever more disinterested in this respect than 
he. He shared all he had, and his studio was always at the disposal 
of less fortunate friends or companions. Whilst he was talking, 
people would slip a piece of paper into his hand and get fun from 
the rapid sketch which at once appeared on it. 

He was not conscious of his success nor did he feel that he was a 
great artist. In a moment of depression, he confessed : ‘ I am not 
succeeding at all in regenerating French Art. I struggle with an 
unfortunate piece of paper that has never done me any harm and 
on which I draw nothing worth while. I hope that I shall improve 
in time. At present, I am rotten.” My own mother remembers 
having refused to allow him to paint the portrait of her youngest 
daughter, then aged one month, because he wanted the little head 
to be placed in the blazing sun. It should not be forgotten that 
the boy was hyper-sensitive and intuitive and that consequently his 
suffering, when he imagined he would be a failure, must have been 
acute. He revealed his anguish in a letter to his grandmother. 


‘I can’t bear it, I can’t succeed, I am obliged to pretend to be 
deaf and bang my head against the wall. Yes, and all that for an 
Art which runs away from me and will never know all the worry 
and pain I suffer for it. Mamma has just offered me a delightful 
voyage and I must refuse it.’ 
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‘OUR UNCLE LAUTREG’ 


Probably it was to have been to Japan, but like Proust, Lautrec 
was often hampered by ill-health, and his desire to travel and see 
as much as possible had to be confined to England, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and Belgium. And he continued : 


‘I am indeed only just getting into form again. For three 
months I have daubed pitifully. Moreover, I have to prepare for 
the July examinations. Not a minute to lose, not an instant for 
myself, even Sundays are taken up with dressing and calling on 
influential people. Ah, dear Godmother, you would do well never 
to take up painting: it is as bad as Latin if one does it seriously, 
which is what I am trying to do.’ 


Lautrec worked desperately hard. He wished at all costs to 
succeed, in order to prove to himself that he was not a failure in 
every way. Perhaps he was also in advance of his time in his very 
modern conception of life, for he said to his mother one day: ‘I 
am glad to have a profession ; every man should consider it a 
duty to have one.’ 

For months on end he was utterly downcast. He speaks of the 
chaos of ‘his miserable existence and treats himself as an old man, 
when he was only 25. Many of his would-be admirers have de- 
picted him as an apostle of vice. But his letters show that he was 
anxious about his life and habits, as in a letter to his mother : 


‘I have had to make great efforts, as well you know ; I am lead- 
ing a Bohemian life and am not accustomed to such a milieu. 
So little so, indeed, that living on the Butte Montmartre, I am 
hampered by a host of sentimental ties and considerations which, 
if I want to succeed, I must cast away. The life of a painter is 
full of temptations for a young man. Pray for him, dear Mamma.’ 


At this time Henri was at Cormon’s, submitting a sketch on a 
subject taken from the Canticle of Canticles. This set composition 
involved the problem of getting a Bible sent from Le Bosc. He 
refused to work from a Protestant one: they sent him one at last 
in a parcel with paté de foie gras. 

Things became more and more difficult as the following extracts 
from a number of letters from his mother show : 


‘ Henri is astonishing, always on the go and working hard. But 
in spite of his efforts, he gets nowhere. It is one thing to win the 
approval of fellow artists and quite another to satisfy crotchety 
publishers. Nothing has been engraved so far. In a word, we are 
making no progress and the work has to be finished by September. 
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I cannot tell you how much we both long for the country, but I 
have promised Henri not to leave him alone.’ 


From time to time there was a gleam of hope: 


‘ Henri’s vocation becomes clearer and clearer and he has at 
last been congratulated by Bonnat. We would be able to take a 
holiday were it not that Cormon has found a flattering means adr | 
detaining us. He has invited Henri to collaborate with him 
Rachou in illustrating a magnificent edition of Victor Hugo. — 
will tell you if the project is realised.’ 


In a letter dated 14th June 1884, she writes : 


‘I promised to tell you if Henri was finally chosen from all 
the students of l’Atelier Cormon to work with the greatest 
artists on a first edition of the complete! works of Victor Hugo. 
The contract has been concluded with the publisher, and it is to 
be hoped that his work will satisfy Cormon and that the contract 
will not be broken. These first 500 francs earned by your grandson 
and godson seem to me indeed glorious, proving that he is not in 
every way the most insignificant member of the Atelier.’ 


And it was with satisfaction that the budding painter himself 
wrote to his grandmother : 


‘I am up to my ears in work and very happy to have a definite 
programme to execute. Foreigners are indeed good to painters. 
I have just sold a picture to King Milan of Serbia. Henceforward 
I shall be able to put on my cards: “ Patronised by the Court of 
Serbia ” (which is paradoxical, since King Milan has been deposed).’ 


In a later letter his mother wrote: ‘ People are predicting now 
that the future will make Henri famous and successful.’ 

Even if Lautrec did lead a double life, he always kept part of 
himself for his mother and family. He never forgot to send greet- 
ings on all festive occasions to relations, friends, old servants, or 
letters of condolence when they were in trouble. He showed 
tenderness and affection towards anyone associated with his home 
or early life. But what of love? What of his intimate, senti- 
mental life? It is not for me, a woman of his own blood, to seek 
to follow him where he would never have taken me. But did he 
sing no songs but those of Yvette Guilbert? Did he shepherd no 
other but that anonymous flock which seeks fortune around the 
Chat Noir ? » Or know no other dawns but those livid hours which 
witness capital punishments in the realistic verses of Bruant ? 
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The public at large refuses to recognise as ‘ Lautrec’s women’ any 
except the species which haunted Montmartre and which to him 
were really nothing more than specimens for vivisection. Whether 
they were called ‘La Goulue,’ ‘ Grille d’Egout,’ ‘ Mélinite,’ he 
merely dissected them with a brush that was as keen-edged as a 
knife, after having watched them live with his microscopic eyes. 
It is unthinkable that Lautrec could hawe been sentimentally 
satisfied with such prizes. He knew well that were he to fall in 
love and place an idol on a pedestal in his heart, his love would 
go unrequited, and that those who in the street turned to follow 
his grotesque little figure, did so only through derision, self-interest 
or pity. Let us not seek to pierce the veil of his dreams and 
aspirations, but rather dwell for a moment on the suffering attendant 
on frustrated affections. A single letter, written when still a boy, 
will suffice to reveal a bitterness which increased with age. He 
was at Baréges, with his legs in plaster, and wrote : 


‘I am alone all day, I read a little but after a while I get a 
headache ; I lie and wonder if Jeanne d’Armagnac will come and 
sit with me. She comes sometimes and is kind enough to play with 
me, and I listen to her without daring to look at her. She is so tall 
and beautiful and I am neither tall nor handsome.’ 


A distant family connection linked Marie Baskircheff to the 
House of Toulouse-Lautrec. Did Moussia and Henri ever meet ? 
It is possible, as their families knew each other. But how is it 
possible not to associate their gifts and their tragic destinies? Both 
fired by undaunted desire to achieve great things—the one dying, 
as a friend wrote, ‘ d’étre trop belle,’ and the other through being 
too ugly. For it was against the door that barred him from love 
that Lautrec drummed his dwarf-head. Schooled in bitterness 
during his adolescence, once a man he fled consolation and aban- 
doned restraining principles in order to pursue illusions and seek 
oblivion, regardless of the cost to his health and his soul. Unable 
to love and live in circumstances such as his exacting and fastidious 
nature demanded, he plunged into an artificial Nirvana. 

Children love whatever comes close to them, and who came closer 
than this uncle whose Panama hat was not above the level of our gar- 
den hats? His plaid trousers were no longer than my brothers’, his 
gloves as small as those of my doll, and his walking-stick a toy. We 
were not afraid of his ugly black beard. We were merely astonished 
that, instead of sharing our games, he lived and moved in the 
grown-up circle, sat opposite the mistress of the house, gave orders 
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instead of receiving them, and was called Monsieur le Comte by 
the servants. I have three special memories of a stay at Malromé, 


where he appears to me sunk in a wicker chair, looking lovingly 
at the bottle of absinthe which he was sipping slowly whilst Aunt 
Adéle arranged roses she had collected in acretonne apron. Mother 
and son were speaking affectionately to each other in English. 
Then, in the dining-room where our children’s table was laid 
beneath a portrait of Admiral Viaud in scarlet uniform, Uncle 
Henri turned towards us and said : ‘ Shout as loudly as you like,’ 


for the mere fun of seeing the grown-ups jump and our governess , 


frown with annoyance. 

Lastly, in the park of that same Malromé, to please us, he dripped 
water on the leaves of the water-lilies, naming as he did so the 
colours of the prism. The liquid pearls slipped through his fingers 
and disappeared immediately. To me he seemed like a conjuror 
or magician, capable of creating wonderful necklaces with the dew. 
I never saw our uncle Lautrec again. 

He died on the gth September 1961 in his room at Malromé. 
During his last hours his mother, broken-hearted, smoothed his 
feverish brow with her long cool hands in their immaculate white 
cuffs. Adeline, the faithful housemaid, whom he caricatured so 
often as a mouse, trotted about, clinking glasses and medicine 
bottles. A nun from Verdelais clicked the beads of her rosary, 
whilst Comte Alphonse, in no way embarrassed to find himself 
once more under the conjugal roof, sought a way of relieving the 
last agony of his son. He suggested a fly-killer, or shaving off the 
beard to aid respiration, but if a king-fisher flashed past the window, 
instinctively he raised his arms, as if with a gun, to take aim. 
Henri was dying. Comtesse Adéle prayed. The nun moved 
silently about in bedroom slippers. The dying man was agitated 
by dreams. Céleyran, Le Bosc, Albi, his happy childhood. He 
had forgotten the ‘ Lapin Agile’ and the Moulin Rouge. He no 
longer sipped absinthe, but tisanes. Scenes of his childhood passed 
through his mind: his father, horses, riding. Then he became 
delirious : ‘ Maman, maman.’—‘ What do you want, my child ?’ 
—‘ Maman, Monsieur l’Abbé, where is he?’ Then, in a lower 
voice : * He was a good man, I loved him.’—‘ Yes, my little one, 


he too loved you. He is dead, already a long time ago. There 

are other priests as good as he was. Will you see Monsieur le 

Curé?’ And the latter was summoned and heard his last con- 

fession. The agony was long, Lautrec struggled for life until the 
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very end. The heat was stifling. Count Alphonse invented a 
cunning system for airing the room, whilst the mother went on 
praying, praying. There was a faint sound and she bent over 
to catch his last clearly articulated words: ‘ Maman, only you,’ 
followed by : ‘ It’s devilishly difficult to die.’ 

Thus our Uncle Lautrec left us. 
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The Rising 


BY FRANK O’CONNOR 


HE day the Rising broke out a tram-car on its way out of the 

city found itself caught between two barricades. The driver 

and conductor got off, and as the telephone exchange was 
still working, they managed to get in touch with the depét from a 
kiosk outside the Square. That was how old Danny Lawless, 
the watchman, came to be despatched into the beleaguered city. 
He was a tall old man who still held himself erect, kept himself 
neat and took his duties with great seriousness. The first time he 
was stopped was by a party of young men in semi-uniform, some 
wearing green tunics, others green cocked hats and green shirts. 
They thought Danny was a bit of a joke, but what Danny thought 
of them he was wise enough to keep to himself. 

‘A tram ?’ exclaimed one. ‘ The very thing we want! Would 
you be able to drive it?’ 

‘Well,’ said Danny, humouring them, ‘I suppose I could make 
a shot at it, but the Union would be after me.’ 

* To hell with the Union !’ said the man who had spoken. ‘ If 
you'll drive it, we’ll rig it up as an armoured train.’ 

Danny got past that lot all right, dinner-basket and all. The 
second party, who occupied a large block of houses overlooking the 
Square, wore khaki tunics. They were British cadets. 

‘ That tram is in the direct line of fire across the Square,’ said 
the officer. ‘It isn’t safe.’ 

‘Ah, well,’ said Danny, ‘I'll take my chance. If anything 
happens to me, I hope ye’ll put in a good word for me with the 
Tramway Company.’ 

He examined the tram carefully so as to be able to give a proper 
report on its condition when taken over. The upstairs windows 
were already badly damaged by stray shots, and the upholstery was 
nicked with bullet marks. Danny shook his head over it. It 
was a bad business. How could the Tramway Company be 
expected to pay dividends while people behaved in that thoughtless 
way? 
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The sniping began again and he sat on the floor, but for a great 
part of the day things were quiet enough. He sat up, ate his 
lunch, smoked his pipe and read the daily paper. It was a spring 
day, cloudy but with bright intervals, and except for the deserted 
streets it looked much like any other day. 

Towards dusk, firing grew fierce again, and, looking out to find 
the cause, Danny saw a girl emerge from behind the railings of 
the Square and run distractedly to-and-fro with the aimless move- 
ment of a leaf in the wind. He knew from the first glance what 
sort she was and wasn’t particularly anxious for her company, 
because Danny had strong views on morals, but at the same time 
he couldn’t very well let the woman be killed under his eyes, so 
he stood on the platform and shouted to her to come in. She was 
a woman of about thirty-five, a bit flabby and white in the gills 
but not bad-looking. He made her lie on the floor. 

* You’ll be safe enough there,’ he said with gruff kindness. 

* But who in hell is it is firing, mister ?’ she asked hysterically, 
gaping up at him. ‘God Almighty, I only came out for a bit of 
sugar for me tea and look at the caper I walked into! Who is it?’ 

‘It’s the fellows at the other side of the Square firing at the 
cadets on this,’ he said. 

‘ But in God’s name, mister, what are thy firing for ?’ she cried, 
rising to her knees. 

‘ Foolishness, what else ?’ he snapped with sudden indignation. 

‘Is it for Ireland, mister?’ she asked wistfully. 

‘ Ah, how could it be for Ireland ?’ he replied impatiently. ‘I 
always voted Nationalist, and I voted for Parnell before some of 
them young puppies were even thought of, but breaking tram 
windows isn’t for anything. Who the hell is going to pay for all 
this damage ?’ he asked, pointing to some of it. ‘I'll tell you. 
We'll have to pay for it, mark my words!’ 

‘I'd pay them every ha’penny I have in the world, mister, if 
only they’d go away,’ the woman said wistfully. ‘ God, listen to 
them !’ 

Things were getting hotter now. A skirmishing party in semi- 
uniform of green had crossed the Square under shelter of the 
shrubbery and were firing from cover at the terrace behind the 
tram. One of them even dashed across the road and came breath- 
lessly into the tram, ducking from the bullets that followed him. 


He was a middle-aged man with a lean, leathery face under a green 
cocked hat, 
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* God save all here !’ he said cheerfully, crouching in the gang- 
way. ‘And what the hell are ye doing here?’ 

* What are you doing here ?’ retorted Danny sourly. ‘I’m the 
watchman.’ 

‘You ought to be able to watch yourself better than this,’ said 
the other. ‘ You could be cut to pieces with all that glass.’ 

And without ‘ by your leave’ he raised his rifle-butt and sent 
valuable pane after pane crashing out on to the setts. Danny 
went white with indignation. 

* Who’s going to pay for all that damage ?’ he asked, pointing to 
the empty window-frames. 

‘Mick MacQuaid,’ retorted the man rudely. 

‘ Ah, the gentleman is right,’ said the woman, nursing her knees 
in the gangway. ‘ Only for him we might both be kilt.’ 

‘Woman,’ said Danny with repressed fury, ‘ nobody asked you 
to come here. If you think you’re safer out on the street, you can 
go. You have no right or claim against the Tramway Company.’ 

‘I wouldn’t be too sure of that,’ said the man. ‘ We’re not done 
with the Tramway Company yet.’ 

Danny and the girl watched him curiously as he knelt on the floor 
of the tram sighting over the seat at the windows above their 
heads. He fired four or five times, and each time they jumped. 

‘Hey, mister,’ the woman asked curiously, ‘is it the English 
you’re firing at?’ 

‘Who else do you think?’ he snapped gruffly as though he 
didn’t like the ignorance she displayed. 

* Ah, well,’ she said resignedly.  ‘ I suppose ’tis a great occasion.’ 

“Great occasion!’ snorted Danny contemptuously. ‘ Where 
would the likes of you be only for the English ? ’ 

‘I never cared much for them,’ she replied without offence. 
I’d sooner our own. They have more nature.’ 

A whistle blew somewhere in the Square and the man lowered 
his rifle. 

“I suppose I’ll have to be getting back,’ he said. 

“You'll get your nose shot off if you go out of this,’ said the 
woman. ‘If you have any sense you'll wait till after dark.’ 

‘I know that,’ he said with an anxious glance at the barricaded 
house fronts. 

‘Ah, you might as well stop,’ she said coaxingly. ‘We could 
have great gas, the three of us. Isn’t it the limit we haven’t a cup 
of tea?’ 
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A second whistle blew. 
‘I suppose I’d better go,” he said regretfully, pulling the cocked 
hat down over his right eye. ‘I might be seeing ye again if I’m 
not killed.’ 

He crawled out of the tram on his face and hands. A sudden 
outburst of firing showed that he had been seen, and, ignoring 
the danger, the girl drew herself up and looked out. 

‘Was he shot ?’ Danny asked from his hands and knees. 

‘No, he must have got away. He’s a nice poor devil.’ 

‘At his age he ought to have more sense.’ 

‘ Ah, we won’t know till we’re dead who have the sense and who 
haven’t,’ she said impatiently. ‘A lot of old ones that let on to 
be full of sense might turn out to be right fools after all. God, 
wouldn’t I laugh! ’ 

‘ But did you hear what he said about the Tramway Company ? ’ 
Danny asked indignantly. ‘ He said they weren’t done with them 
yet. That’s very foolish talk. Fellows like that come and go, but 
people will always want trams.’ 

‘ Ah, isn’t it awful ?’ the woman said with sudden despondency. 
* Nice fellgws killing one another like that! And what is it all for ? 
For Ireland? What did Ireland ever do for us? The English 
aren’t too bad. You’d meet some very genuine English fellows.’ 

* They’re given a bit too much liberty,’ said Danny, getting up 
and taking out his pipe. ‘ They’re not a bad race as a whole but 
they should have more discipline. It’s bad for young fellows to be 
having all that liberty.’ 

‘Ah, what harm did a bit of liberty ever do anyone?’ the 
woman protested. 

‘Too much liberty is bad,’ Danny said, lighting his pipe with 
bent head. ‘I’m on this job all my life, and I had more oppor- 
tunities than most, but, thank God, I can say in my old age that I 
never took tuppence worth belonging to my employer and never 
had anything to do with strange women.’ 

* Ay,’ the woman said dryly, ‘ and a hell of a lot of thanks you’ll 
get for it! O God,’ she sighed, ‘I wish I was back in me own 
little room. I’m dying for a cup of tea.’ 

Night came and the spring stars came out through low hurrying 
cloud, and louder and louder from every quarter came the pop of 
the snipers’ rifles. Suddenly a red glow sprang up to the north. 

*What’s that?’ the woman asked. 

‘A fire,’ Danny replied in a low voice. 
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They watched in fascination while another and yet another 
blaze sprang up and spread and mingled until the whole low cloud 
ceiling was one billowing tide of crimson. 

‘ That’s not so far away,’ said the woman. ‘God send they 
don’t burn the whole place over our heads.’ 

**Tis unknown the damage that’ll be done,’ said Danny in 
chagrin. ‘No fire brigade could get near that. The young 
blackguards ! ’ 

They heard an outburst of firing close to them and Danny got 
on his hands and knees but the bored woman stood and looked out. 

* Oh, the poor unfortunate man !’ she cried, clapping her hands. 

‘Who is it?’ asked Danny anxiously. 

‘A poor fellow running up and down the Square with his hands 
up,’ she said. ‘Ah, God, ’tisn’t fair !’ 

In an interval of firing they heard an agonised voice bellow ‘ I 
surrender! I surrender !’ 

‘What’s that he says?’ asked Danny. 

* He says he surrenders but they won’t let him,’ she explained. 
In spite of the danger she suddenly rushed out of the tram and on 
to the street. ‘ Hey, mister,’ she bawled. ‘ Come on in here!’ 

Danny looked out and in the crimson glow saw a tall thin man 
in a cap running wildly towards the tram. When the girl got him 
aboard he stood on the platform with his hands in the air. 

‘I surrender,’ he shouted. 

‘ Hey, mister,’ said the woman good-naturedly, ‘ stop surrender- 
ing and lie down on the floor.’ 

‘They won’t let me lie down,’ bawled the thin man who was 
clearly drunk. ‘ When I lie down they fire at me. What in hell 
is it?’ 

‘Tis the rising, mister,’ said the woman. 

‘The what?’ 

The rising.’ 

* Who’s rising?’ he asked, clutching his head. ‘ Or what sort 
or kind of bloody madhouse is this ? ’ 

‘The Irish, mister,’ she replied eagerly. ‘Our own boys. 
They’re rising against the English, like in Robert Emmett’s time. 
The Irish are at the other side of the Square and the English are 
here. “Twas them were firing at you.’ , 

‘B—— them !’ he said, sitting on the inside step of the tram with 
his head between his hands. ‘ They wouldn’t fire at their match. 
Do you see the same thing as I see or have I the bloody D.T.s?’ 
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‘What, mister?’ she asked. 
‘ Fires,’ he said gloomily. ‘ Hell fires.’ 

* Oh, them aren’t Hell, mister,’ she said. ‘ Them’s only the city 
on fire.’ 

‘I hope I get the last tram from the Pillar,’ he moaned. ‘ Me 
head is bursting.’ 

‘Ah, for the love of God, mister!’ she exclaimed roughly. 
‘Don’t you know well there’s no trams when there’s a rising.’ 

* Have you a drop of water inself?’ asked the drunk, fishing in 
his hip pocket. 

* We haven’t but we can well spare it,’ replied the woman with 
relief. ‘’Twas the Almighty God sent you. Do you know, I 
hadn’t a bit to eat, not as much as a cup of tea, the whole day ?’ 

She took a long swig and then passed the bottle back to Danny. 

‘I don’t usually take it,’ said Danny, ‘ but I’ll take a sup now 
for the nerves.’ 

*Who’s that fellow in there?’ cried the drunk with sudden 
intensity, crouching and peering into the depths of the car. 

‘Tis all right,’ said the woman soothingly. ‘ You needn’t be 
afraid, ’tis only the watchman.’ 

‘Is he Irish or English?’ asked the drunk savagely. 

* He’s Irish, of course. What else would he be?’ 

* Because if he’s English he’s getting none of my whiskey,’ shouted 
the drunk, beginning to wave his arms. ‘I’d fight any bloody 
Englishman.’ 

‘Now, don’t you be attracting attention!’ she said sharply. 
‘ We’re in trouble enough, God knows, without you bringing more 
on us.” 

‘I don’t care,’ he shouted, staggering to his feet. ‘A bloody 
Englishman that would shoot a man on the ground, I despise him. 
I despise the English.’ 

Three shots rang out in succession as if in response, and the 
drunk threw his hands in the air and collapsed with a low moan 
to the floor. 

‘What is it now?’ snapped Danny in exasperation. 

‘The English are after shooting him,’ she replied with a re- 
proachful glance at the terrace. She crawled to the drunken man’s 
side and shook him gently. ‘ Are you all right, mister ? ’ she asked. 
‘I’m afraid the poor devil is done for,’ she added to Danny. 

‘Where is he shot?’ asked Danny, crawling towards her. 

* You can’t see in the darkness.’ 
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‘Open his coat and collar and you might be able to feel.’ 

“God help us! God help us ! ’ she moaned, opening the drunken 
man’s coat. ‘And not a priest or a doctor to be had! Would 
you know the prayers for the dying?’ 

‘I wouldn’t remember them,’ said Danny. ‘’Tis a long time 
since I heard them.’ 

“Say the Act of Contrition, so,’ she said. ‘ Whisper it into his 
ear in case he might hear you.’ 

Danny bent over the drunk and began to recite into his ear : 

‘I believe in God, the Father Almighty——’ 

‘ That’s not the Act of Contrition,’ she said indignantly. 

‘I’m so upset that I can’t remember one prayer from another,’ 
Danny shouted at her across the prostrate figure. ‘As you’re so 
smart you can say it yourself.’ 

In a soft voice she began ‘O my God, I am heartily sorry for 
having offended Thee,’ and then all at once the drunk shook his fist 
in the air, shouted, ‘ I’ll fight any bloody Englishman going,’ and 
then began to snore loudly. 

‘ Well, some people have the gift,’ said the woman resignedly. 

He snored steadily all through the night while the two others 
only dozed in snatches. Dawn was breaking when he woke, and 
then he sat for a long time with his head in his hands cursing the 
people who had given him the bad whiskey. He said bad whiskey 
was the ruination of the world. He was still cursing when a little 
group in khaki came out of a house and approached the tram with 
bayonets fixed. 

* Holy God, they’re off again !|’’ moaned the woman, who seemed 
to believe that revolutions, like other nightmares, should disappear 
with dawn. 

*You’ve got to leave this now,’ said an officer. 

‘And where are we going to go?’ asked the woman. 

‘The city is all yours,’ said the officer. 

‘Oh, that’s all very well,’ she said, ‘ but if I was in me own 
little room this minute you could have the rest of it. The two of 
yez better come with me till I see can we get back.’ 

‘I’m stopping here,’ said Danny complacently. 

‘Not on your blooming life,’ said the officer cheerfully. 

* This is the Tramway Company’s property,’ Danny protested, 
‘and I have to stop till another man comes on duty. No one is 
going to say of me that at my hour of life I left my post.’ 

‘ There won’t be any post in a few minutes,’ retorted the officer. 
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THE RISING 
‘I’m going to put a light to it. Now, are you going or will I burn 
you along with it?’ 

Danny rose and gathered up his things, muttering to himself, but 
he got off the tram. He gave a last glance at it before he turned 
away. He knew now the whole world was upside-down. Then 
he wagged his finger at the young officer. 

* Mind you, you'll be sorry for this,’ he said severely. ‘ You and 
your likes will go, but the Tramway Company will be after ye. 
Mark my words, the Tramway Company will be after ye.’ 


Then, with his two companions, he went off in silence through 
the deserted streets. 
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The Poet as Hero: The Letters of 
John Keats 


BY LIONEL TRILLING 


n the history of literature the letters of John Keats are unique. 

All personal letters are interesting ; the letters of great men 

naturally have an especial attraction ; and among the letters 
of great men, those of the great creative artists are likely to be the 
most intimate, the liveliest, and the fullest of wisdom. Yet even 
among the great artists Keats is perhaps the only one whose letters 
are of such kind as to have an interest which is virtually equal to 
that of their writer’s canon of created work. No other letters 
than his, for example, have ever been the occasion of such a warning 
as Mr. F. R. Leavis felt it necessary to give a few years ago— 
Mr. Leavis said that in thinking about Keats as a poet we must be 
sure to understand that the important documents are his poems and 
not his letters. No one will wish to dispute the point with Mr. Leavis. 
When we think about Keats as a poet, his letters are of course 
illuminating and suggestive, and, since we have them, we cannot 
do without them ; yet in relation to Keats as a poet they are not 
primary but secondary, they are no more than illuminating and 
suggestive. The fact is, however, that because of the letters it is 
impossible to think of Keats only as a poet. Once they have come 
into our possession, we inevitably think of him as something even 
more interesting than a poet, we think of him as a man, and as a 
certain kind of man, a hero. 

To be sure, no hero, no man who fully engages our attention, is 
ever a man in the abstract but is always marked and distinguished 
by his exercise of some particular human function. We know him 
as he is a lover, a husband, a father, and it is so much the better 
if we also know him through his profession, as, say, a king, or a sol- 
dier, or a poet. ‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone ! ’—the famous pathos 
of the cry reminds us that, in tragic story, men are first vulnerable 
not in their abstract humanity but in the particular réle they have 
chosen in social life. Whoever draws us to commit our emotions 
to his fate must himself be committed. And so we cannot think 
of Keats as a man without thinking of him in his occupation of poet. 
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At the same time, when once we have read his letters, we cannot 
help knowing that his being a poet was his chosen way of being a 
man. 

The charm of Keats’ letters is almost inexhaustible, and we can 
scarcely hope to define it wholly or to name all its elements. Yet 
we can be sure that some part of its effect upon us comes from 
Keats’ conscious impulse to live life in the heroic mode. In a 
young man this is always most winning. Keats was situated in a 
small way of society ; his field of action was limited to the small 
continuous duties of the family ; his deportment was marked by 
quietness and modesty, at times by a diffident neutrality. He 
nevertheless at every moment took life in the largest possible way 
and seems never to have been without the sense that to be, or 
become, a man was an adventurous problem. The phrase in his 
letters that everyone knows,” life is a vale of soul-making,’ is his 
summing up of that sense. He believed that life was given for him 
to find the right use of it, that it was a kind of continuous magical 
confrontation, requiring to be met with the right answer. This 
answer was to be derived from intuition, courage, and the accumula- 
tion of experience. It was not, of course, a formula of any kind, 
but rather a way of being and acting. And yet it could in part 
be derived from taking thought, and if it was not a formula, then 
at least it could be put into many formulations—Keats was nothing 
if not a man of ideas. 

Keats is twenty when the letters begin, twenty-six when they end. 
But he was strikingly precocious—I am inclined to think even more 
precocious in knowledge of the world than in poetry. He was of 
that class of geniuses who early learn to trust themselves in an 
essential way, whatever moments of doubt they may have. At a 
very early age he passed beyond all self-conscious hesitation about 
looking deep into life and himself; he felt free to propound the 
great questions and attempt the great answers. And so we have 
the first of the vital contradictions which make the fascination of 
Keats’ mind—we have the wisdom of maturity arising from the 
preoccupations of youth. This wisdom is the proud, bitter and 
joyful acceptance of tragic life which we associate preeminently 
with Shakespeare. It explains the force, as the sense of adventure 
explains the charm, of Keats’ letters. 
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towards an understanding of Keats as a man, and indeed the little 
essay on Keats which he once contributed to a memorial volume is 
for the most part perfunctory. Yet in the course of this essay 
Shaw speaks emphatically of a quality of Keats, which, at least 
for our time, may well be the one which we must recognise before 
any other. This quality is what Shaw calls Keats’ geniality. 

The word is not in good repute nowadays. We seldom use it in 
common speech, and when we use it at all we are likely to associate 
it with men of middle age or of hale old age—I think that to us it 
implies precisely what is not young and fervent, and it probably 
has overtones of mediocre good will verging upon a vulgar lack of 
personal discriminativeness, and suggests anything but the dedica- 
tion and the impatient creative energy of a young poet. But the 
word was not always limited by these connotations. It was not 
thus limited in Keats’ own time. It was then a word clearly 
applicable to a young man: Wordsworth speaks of ‘ the genial 
sense of youth.’ And it was precisely applicable to the idea of 
creativeness : when Coleridge wants to express the idea that he has 
lost his creative powers, he says that his ‘ genial spirits fail ’"—genial 
is the adjective derived from genius. 

And the word is rich in other high meanings which will be worth 
noting in relation to Keats, but it will not do for us to ignore the 
single rather commonplace meaning which we now assign to it, 
the meaning of simple good-humouredness and sociability. Our 
notions of poets being what they now are, the sensitive reader is 
likely to shrink from Shaw’s description of Keats as ‘ not only a 
poet, but a merry soul, a jolly fellow, who could not only carry his 
splendid burthen of genius, but swing it around, toss it up and 
catch it again, and whistle a tune as he strode along.’ This is really 
not accurate, but the intention is right in the main, it is righter 
than the impulse to consider this description of a poet somehow 
blasphemous. Nowadays our theory of poetic creation holds that 
the poet derives his power from some mutilation he has suffered, 
that his wound sets him apart from other men, that he can create 
only out of the darkness of his pain. But this was not the belief 
of the great poets of Keats’ own time, and it was not Keats’ own 
belief. Wordsworth and Coleridge thought that poetry depended 
upon a condition of positive health in the poet, a more than usual 
well-being. It is clear that to Keats the writing of poetry was first 
a regular work, his occupation, to be practised with sober diligence, 
and then a great joy. He was much concerned with health, as 
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circumstance gave him reason to be, and he hated ill-health, whether 
physical or mental. Like any person, he had periods of depression 
and gloom. Like any literary person, he had times when he seemed 
to feel nothing, when he was without impulse, almost without 
personality ; and, again like any literary person, his times of 
depression stood in the way of his work. But he set no store by these 
periods of negation. ‘ Whenever I find myself growing vapourish,’ 
he writes to his brother George, ‘ I rouse myself, wash and put on a 
clean shirt, brush my hair and clothes, tie my shoe-strings neatly, 
and in fact adonise as I were going out—then all clean and com- 
fortable I sit down to write.’ He was sure that negation was not of 
his essence and that it must pass for him to be himself. 

“In fact adonise as I were going out’—how much this tells us about 
Keats. He never, he said, writes a line with public intention, and 
yet when he wishes to summon up his most private faculties and 
bring them to a high pitch, he does so by preparing himself as if 
for company. He had a passion for friendship and society. 

In his lively sense of social connection Keats was sharing a quality 
of his time : the life of art and intellect was then more genial than 
itisnow. Men of the same artistic craft, or practitioners of different 
crafts who stood in the same relation to the public and to the 
established traditions, thought it becoming in them to admire each 
other and to be in each other’s company for professional dis- 
cussion, or merely for puns and jokes. Quarrels and jealousies of 
course developed, as we find them developing in Keats’ circle, but 
the impulse then was stronger than it is now toward the little group 
that understood and cherished the purposes and legitimate ambitions 
of each member. The romanticists revived the ideal of friendship, 
of comradeship in arms, which had been so commanding both in 
the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance. It was an ideal appro- 
priate to a time that necessarily thought of a new art as a political 
act, almost as a conspiracy. 

Men then, it would seem, made more occasions for exclusively 
masculine social diversion and their habits were livelier and rougher 
than now, and with these habits Keats was quite happy: the 
Regency manners did not offend him, they suited him very well, 
he would not have understood the ideals of delicacy of the later 
nineteenth century—with what evident enjoyment he writes of the 
raffish dinner of January 1818 with its extreme and elaborate 
obscenities. For all the ideality of his poetry, Keats loved the 
actuality of life. Its coarseness and commonness delighted him. 
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He and his friends attended bear-baitings and were fond of the 
world of the prize-ring ; he himself was an excellent boxer, and 
we have the record of his pleasure in acquitting himself well when 
he tackled a heavier opponent in earnest. ‘ Wonders are no 
wonders to me,’ he wrote in November 1819. ‘I am more at 
home amongst Men and Women. I would rather read Chaucer 
than Ariosto.’ His own sense of actuality was quick and racy and 
in the line of English humorists from Chaucer to Dickens. 

In speaking of Keats’ social geniality we shall not be accurate if 
we do not recognise that there was an element of his character which 
acted to check it. His illness, of course, embittered him and made 
him suspicious and jealous, but even before his illness he had begun 
to withdraw from sociability. Modest as he was in all his relations, 
inclined as he was to a quick generosity of admiration, he had a 
lively sense of human motive and human fault. There came a 
time when he found that he was embarrassing himself and annoy- 
ing his friends by replying not to their spoken remarks but to their 
unspoken intentions. Perceiving faults, he was willing to pass 
them by to reach friendship, but he would not abate his quick and 
jealous pride. He early withdrew from Leigh Hunt, finding 
objectionable the jaunty vanity which led Hunt to speak patronis- 
ingly of his poetry ; he was always cool to Shelley, suspecting 
social condescension. He began to see that one reason for his 
being liked was his retiring quietness, a certain courteous with- 
drawal from social life that he practised, and he spoke of this with 
something like bitterness. 

Keats’ separateness must indeed be mentioned, but it must not 
be exaggerated. Marked out as he was by his gifts, solitary as he 
might be in his mind, he was never a man for physical solitude. 
Company gave him pleasure, he lived but little alone, he could 
even compose in the same room with someone else. He liked, we 
may say, to reconstitute the family situation. 

In the nineteenth century it became increasingly to be believed 
that alienation from the family was indispensable to the poet’s 
growth, and nowadays our mythology of the poetic personality takes 
this for granted. But Keats would not have understood what we 
so easily assume. In him family feeling was enormously strong and 
perfectly direct. Or at least this is true of his feelings toward 
his brothers and sister. We can speak only speculatively of what he 
felt for his deceased parents. But his affection for the brothers and 
sisters is without question and is a definitive part of his character 
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and legend. His family feeling amounted to what he called a 
passion—he was genial in that he was of the gens, the family. 

There is yet another aspect of Keats’ geniality of which we must 

take account. This is his geniality toward himself. We cannot 
understand Keats’ mind without a very full awareness of what 
powers of enjoyment he had and of how freely he licensed these 
powers. The pleasure of the senses was for him not merely desir- 
able; it was the very ground of life. It was, moreover, the very 
ground of thought. Keats is a Platonic poet—more precisely 
Platonic, I think, than Shelley. His was not a Platonism of 
system, it was simply by the natural impulse of his temperament 
that his mind moved up the ladder of love which Plato expounds 
in The Symposium, beginning with the love of things and moving to 
the love of ideas, with existences and moving toward essences, 
with appetites and moving toward immortal longings. This not 
a biographical development—Keats did not, as he grew older, 
‘advance ’ from the senses to the intellect. Rather it is his char- 
acteristic mode of thought all through his life to begin with sense 
and to move to what he calls abstraction, but never to leave sense 
behind—sense cannot be left behind, for of itself it generates the 
idea and remains continuous with it. And the moral and specu- 
lative intensity with which Keats’ letters are charged had its unique 
grace and illumination because it goes along with and grows out of, 
and modifies but does not deny, the full autonomy of sense, and of 
the pleasures of the senses. 

But sense and pleasure of the senses. may apply as well to Wordsworth 
as to Keats. We must make no mistake about it—when it comes 
to sense and pleasure, Keats is Wordsworth’s disciple, and the great 
difference between the way they understood the two words must not 
blind us to their similarities. Here, however, we note the significant 
difference. Our language distinguishes between the sensory, the 
sensuous, and the sensual. The sensory is neutral in regard to 
pleasure ; sensuous connotes pleasure of varying degrees and kinds, 
but is yet distinguished from sensual, which suggests pleasure that is 
intense, appetitive, material, usually carrying a strong pejorative 
overtone and almost always an implication of sexuality. For 
Wordsworth the pleasures of sense are the clear sign of rightness of 
life, but the only two senses of which he takes account are seeing 
and hearing, and at that the seeing and hearing of only a few kinds 
of things, and the matter of the senses experience passes very 
quickly into the ‘ purer mind ’ and has been but minimally sensuous, 
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let alone sensual. For Keats, however, there was no distinction 
of prestige among the senses, and to him the sensory, the sensuous, 
and the sensual were all one. Wordsworth would have happily 
concurred in the sentimental when Keats, writing to his friend 
Brown, speaks of the ‘ pleasure which it was your duty to procure.’ 
But he would have withdrawn hastily when Keats urges the newly 
married Reynolds to ‘ gorge the honey of life.’ Particularly 
because of the sexual context, but not because of that alone, he 
would have been dismayed by the appetitive image and the frank- 
ness of the appetite, amounting to greed. 

But it is exactly the appetitive imagery and the frankness of his 
appetite that we cannot dispense with in our understanding of 
Keats. Eating and the delicacies of taste are basic and definitive 
in his experience and in his poetry. The story of his putting 
cayenne pepper on his tongue in order to feel the more intensely 
the pleasure of a draft of cold claret is apocryphal. Yet it is 
significant that Haydon, who told the story, was sufficiently aware 
of Keats’ disposition to have imagined it. It does not, after all, go 
beyond Keats’ own account of his pleasure in the nectarine— 
‘ Talking of Pleasure,’ he writes to Dilke, ‘ this moment I was 
writing with one hand, and with the other holding to my mouth 
a Nectarine—good god how fine. It went down soft, slushy, 
oozy—all its delicious embonpoint melted. down my throat like a 
beatified Strawberry.’ 

Our culture maintains an ambivalent attitude toward the moral 
status of eating and drinking. On the one hand, the ingestive 
appetite supplies the imagery of our largest and most intense ex- 
periences—we speak of the wine of life, of the cup of life ; we speak 
also of its dregs and lees, and sorrow is also something to be drunk 
from a cup, shame and defeat are wormwood and gall; divine 
providence is manna or milk and honey ; we hunger and thirst 
for righteousness ; we starve for love ; lovers devour each other 
with their eyes, and scarcely a mother has failed to exclaim that 
oh, she could eat her baby up ; bread and salt are the symbols of 
peace and loyalty, bread and wine the stuff of the most solemn 
act of religion. On the other hand, while we may represent all of 
significant life in the figure of eating and drinking, we do so with 
great circumspection. Our use of the imagery is rapid and sparse, 
never developed ; we feel it unbecoming to dwell on what we 
permit ourselves to refer to. 

But with Keats the ingestive imagery is pervasive and intense, he 
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is possibly unique among poets in the extensiveness of his reference 
to eating and drinking and to its pleasurable, or distasteful, sensa- 
tions. To some readers this is likely to be alienating, and indeed 
even a staunch admirer might well become restive under, for 
example, Keats’ excessive reliance on the word ‘ dainties ’ to suggest 
all pleasures, even the pleasures of literature. It is surely possible 
to understand what led W. B. Yeats to speak of Keats as a boy with 
his face pressed to the window of a sweet-shop. And the mild and 
not unsympathetic derogation of this image suggests something of 
the reason for the negative part of our ambivalence toward eating 
and drinking. The ingestive appetite is the most primitive of our 
appetites, the sole appetite of our infant state, and a preoccupation 
with it, and excessive emphasis upon it, is felt—and not without 
some reason—to imply the passivity and self-reference of the infantile 
condition. This is no doubt why Ciacco, the glutton of Dante’s 
Inferno, although not accounted the worst sinner in hell, is, as it 
were, the most dehumanised—not the most inhuman as we habitually 
use that word, but the most disgusting ; he has not even grown 
into the adult activity which might lead to aggressive wickedness 
but sits passive under the fall of stinking snow : his is the peculiar 
horribleness. of a grown man who is still an infant. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that we consent to be delighted by the 
description of great feasts, as in Homer, Rabelais, and Dickens ; 
the communal aspect of the eating seems to imply maturity and 
allays our fears of infantile narcissism ; this is especially true if the 
food is plain and hearty and does not suggest cosseting, and if the 
appetites match it in this respect, for largeness of appetite has a 
moral sanction which fineness of appetite can never have. 

But Keats did not share our culture’s fear of the temptation to 
the passive self-reference of infancy. He did not repress the charm 
of the infantile wish, he confronted it, recognised it, and delighted 
in it. Food—and what for the infant usually goes with food, a 
cosy warmth—made for him the form, the elementary idea, of 
felicity. He did not fear the seduction of the wish for felicity 
because, it would seem, he was assured that the tendency of his 
being was not of regression but of growth. The knowledge of 
felicity was his first experience—he made this Eden the ground of 
all experience, the foundation of his quest for truth. Thus, for 
Keats the luxury of food is connected with, and in a sense gives place 
to, the luxury of sexuality, the great example of this being, of 
course, the table spread with ‘ dainties’ beside Madeleine’s bed 
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in St. Agnes Eve ; but in that famous scene the whole paraphernalia 
of luxurious felicity, the invoked warmth of the South, the bland 
and delicate food, the privacy of the bed, and the voluptuousness 
of the sexuality, are made to glow into an island of bliss with the 
ultimate dramatic purpose of making visible the infinitude and 
cruelty of the cold, surrounding darkness: Keats’ capacity for 
pleasure serves his capacity for the apprehension of reality. 

It serves too his capacity for what he called abstraction. I have 
said that he was the most Platonic of poets. Ideas, abstractions, 
were his life, he lived to perceive ultimate things, essences. This is 
what appetite, or love, was always coming to mean for him. Plato 
said that Love is the child of Abundance and Want, and for Keats 
it was just that. In one of the most remarkable passages of the 
letters he says that the heart ‘ is the teat from which the mind or 
intelligence sucks identity.’ The first appetite prefigures the last, 
and the first ingestive image is constant. The Provencal wine and 
the poppy are the ecstacy of life and the appeasement of death ; 
the totality of life is represented by the single grape which is burst 
against ‘ the palate fine.’ And one phrase—not charming, even 
rather irritating because we resist the conjunction of the faculties 
which is its point—sums up Keats’ mode of thought: in his last 
sonnet, addressed to Fanny Brawne, he speaks of ‘ the palate of my 


mind.’ 


3 

What I have called Keats’ geniality to himself, his bold accept- 
ance of his primitive appetite and his having kept open a line of 
communication with it, had its decisive effect upon the nature of 
his creative intelligence. It had an effect no less decisive upon 
his moral character. To touch upon this is to be drawn, if not by 
necessity then at least by legitimate curiosity, to a particular 
biographical circumstance, Keats’ parental situation, most especi- 
ally his relation with his mother. 

It is worth observing that Keats seems to have come by his 
appetites through heredity or through familial culture. His 
mother’s father, Mr. Jennings, was said to have been so extreme 
in his devotion to food that his wife and family spent four days in 
the week preparing for the Sunday dinner. His daughter, Keats’ 
mother, was said by one witness, the only one who speaks of her 
at length, to have resembled her father in his love of food ; but, as 
Mr. Abbey says, ‘ she was more remarkably the slave of other 
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appetites’ and Mr. Abbey supposes that her sexual liveliness was 
the result of the overheating of her blood by a too sturdy diet. 
Mr. Abbey, the unhappy guardian of the Keats children, is not in 
good repute among the lovers and students of Keats, yet there is 
no reason to suppose that he is contriving out of whole cloth when 
he said that the young Frances Jennings was so ardent in her 
passions that it was dangerous to be alone with her, that at an early 
age she had told him that she must and would have a husband. 
Abbey said that she was a pretty little woman, although her mouth 
was too wide ; he remembered that she troubled a certain shop- 
keeper on rainy days because she held her skirts too high crossing 
the street and showed what Abbey called ‘ uncommonly handsome 
legs’; and he said that after her separation from her second 
husband, whom she married a few months after the death of her 
first, she took to brandy and entered into an illicit union. 

It would thus seem that whatever good we might say of Keats’ 
mother, we cannot say of her that she was a proper, orderly, and 
successful woman. And apparently she was not a good mother, 
not in any usually accepted way ; the responsibility for her four 
children had eventually to be taken over by their grandmother. 
This might go a long way toward explaining the remarkable fact 
that in all of Keats’ letters to his brothers and sisters there is but a 
single reference to their mother, and that but a trifling one. (There 
is no mention at all of his father.) Keats was fifteen when his 
mother died, so that he was certainly not without memory of her, 
and we might suppose that in the normal course of things he would 
speak of her in his tender letters to his sister Fanny, would try to keep 
the mother’s image fresh in the little girl’s mind. But we have 
not one word—there was much, it would seem, to be forgotten. 
Yet it would also seem that there was much to be remembered. 
Reynolds tells us that when John at school received the news of her 
death he was inconsolable, giving way to impassioned and pro- 
longed grief and hiding himself under the master’s desk. And 
George Keats, who says of his mother that ‘ she was a most excellent 
and affectionate parent’ remembered that she ‘ resembled John 
very much in the face, was extremely fond of him and humoured 
him in every whim, of which he had not a few.’ 

I think it is not difficult to imagine that a mother, so biologically 
generous as Mrs. Keats obviously was, may well account for Keats’ 
inclination to represent felicity by means of a luxury of ‘ dainties,’ 
* kisses,’ and cosy warmth. I for one would wish to go beyond this 
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to say that the indulgence of his childhood helps explain the re- 
markable firmness of Keats’ character, what I have previously 
spoken of as his heroic quality. With a statement like this I am, 
I know, on debatable ground. I have no wish to be absolute—I 
have no doubt that a rigorous and strictly disciplinary training can 
indeed produce strength of character of a certain kind, even of an 
admirable kind. But granting the complexity of the subject, I 
would yet suggest that there is reason to suppose that the person 
who was happily indulged as a child can in maturity—to use 
Keats’ own words—*‘ bid these joys farewell’ and can ‘ leave them 
for a nobler life,’ doing so of his own volition, with the moral advan- 
tages which attend upon free choice. His need of the childish joys 
has been satisfied, his will has not been fixed upon them. I advance 
the notion not as a point to be proved, nor even to be insisted on. 
Yet it provides a way of reading Keats’ character which is interesting 
and also plausible and cogent. It has, I think, the particular 
advantage of dealing constructively with certain elements in Keats’ 
character which have always been dealt with merely by means of 
apology. 

When Keats’ publisher and good friend, John Taylor, had heard 
Mr. Abbey’s account of Keats’ parents, he remarked that it was 
strange that such a ‘ creature of the Elements ’ as Keats was ‘ should 
have sprung from such gross realities—but how he refined upon the 
sensualities of his Parents.’ How he refined indeed, but the great 
and remarkable thing about Keats is that he precisely did not 
refine by negation, as Taylor implies, but by natural growth, by 
the tendency of life to refine. When Keats reached the top of the 
platonic ladder of the appetites, he had no wish to kick the ladder 
over. He felt free, as it were, at any time to climb down again 
to the bottommost rung, to put himself in touch again with his 
first appetite. And this accounts for the need felt by the devoted 
students of Keats to insist that Keats was really a very manly 
young person; as the studies accumulate, the insistence is ever 
more strongly made, but even at its strongest it carries the implica- 
tion that Keats was very manly after all, that we can see his man- 
liness if we look close: the boy with his face pressed to the window 
of the sweet-shop is the image that persists, if only to be corrected. 
And of course nothing gives so much sanction to the image as his 
frequent reference to infantile luxury, to food, to cosy warmth, and 
to sleep. 

But the fact is that Keats’ mature masculinity is not something 
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that is discovered by special perceptiveness. It is the essence of his 
being, if by mature masculinity we mean a direct relationship to the 
world of external reality, which, by activity, it seeks to understand, 
or to master, or to come to honourable terms with ; and if we mean 
fortitude ; and responsibility, both for one’s duties and one’s fate ; 
and intention ; and an insistence upon one’s personal value and 
honour. And the way Keats held this ideal, the grace of his 
holding it, suggests to me that it grew easily and gently out of his 
happy relation with his childish appetites. This is not to say that 
there was no element of conflict in Keats’ development. Keats did 
indeed institute a kind of antagonism between the idea of luxury 
and the idea of energetic morality. But, in a complex and difficult ° 
culture, human growth, even at its easiest and most natural, seems 
always to proceed by conflict—Freud speaks of the erroneous belief 
of laymen that all psychic conflicts ‘ are entirely superfluous and 
have no right to exist.’ And what is characteristic of Keats is that 
the conflict is never to the death, is never cruel. He seems never 
to have wished to injure or destroy any part of himself. The 
conflicting ideals seem to understand each other and to wish to 
come to terms with each other. 

Reynolds remarks from his recollection of Keats at school that 
he was a boy whom anyone might easily have fancied would have 
become great, but rather, he says, ‘ in some military capacity than 
in literature.’ And there is indeed in Keats’ character a sort of 
ideal military virtue whenever he confronts the difficulties of life. 
The ‘ flint-worded ’ letter of August 16, 1819, to Fanny Brawne, is 
full of military references as he discusses their situation, his lack of 
money, his powers of work. ‘ This Page as my eye skims over it I 
see is excessively unloverlike and ungallant—I cannot help it—I am 
no officer yawning in quarters ’—he is, that is to say, in action. He 
says he cannot, will not, be careless of his friend’s money : ‘ You 
see how I go on,’ he says, ‘like so many strokes of a Hammer. I 
cannot help it—I am impell’d, driven to it. I am not happy enough 
for silken phrases, and silver sentences. I can no more use soothing 
words to you than if I were at this moment engaged in a charge of 
Cavalry.’ He is hard at work, ‘in the fever’: ‘1 would feign, 
as my sails are set, sail on without interruption for a Brace of 
Months longer.’ The sailing image was in his mind because he is 
going on to tell Fanny of an incident of naval fortitude which had 
moved him to admiration: the ship in which he was sailing to 
Southampton had with its bowlines snapped the top of the mast of a 
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Navy launch. ‘ Had the mast been a little stouter they would 
have been upset. In so trifling an event I could not help admiring 
our Seamen—Neither officer nor man in the whole Boat moved a 
Muscle—they scarcely notic’d it even with words—Forgive me this 
Flint-worded Letter, and believe and see that I cannot think of you 
without energy of some sort—though mal 4 propos.’ 

This is Keats’ tone when he confronts the necessity of action. 
At the end, he faces the Italian trip with dread, but, as he writes to 
Shelley, he will undertake it ‘ as a soldier marches up to a battery,’ 
and he uses the same image to Taylor. Poetry was his life, yet 
when he wishes to praise poetry he says, ‘ I am convinced more and 
more day by day that fine writing is next to fine doing, the top 
thing in the world .. .2. The deed comes before the word with 
him—is, as it were, the guarantor of the word. 

The remarkable statement to Fanny Brawne, ‘ I cannot think of 
you without some sort of energy,’ tells us much. Energy is of his 
essence. It is for him the basis of his conception of morality, 
although it may transcend morality. ‘Though a quarrel in the 
Streets is a thing to be hated, the energies displayed in it are fine ; 
the commonest Man shows a grace in his quarrel—By a superior 
being our reasonings may take the same tone—though erroneous 
they may be fine———’ In his personal life he recognises two states 
of being which are opposed to energy. One is what he calls 
‘agonie ennuiyeuse’ [sic] or despair—‘ I must choose,’ he says, 
“ between despair & Energy.’ The other is a happy passivity, what 
he calls indolence—‘ a sort of temper indolent and supremely care- 
less "—or languor, or laziness: ‘If I had teeth of pearl and the 
breath of lillies should call it languor—but as I am [his own foot- 
note here : ‘ Especially as I have a black eye’] I must call it laziness.’ 
And he goes on : ‘ In this state of effeminacy the fibres of the brain 
are relaxed in common with the rest of the body, and to such a 
happy degree that pleasure has no show of enticement and pain no 
unbearable frown.’ 

The opposition between the ‘ agonie ennuiyeuse ’ and energy is a 
real one. But between indolence and energy there is no real 
antagonism. The great statement of the principle of passivity is 
the marvellous letter to Reynolds of February 19, 1818, which, 
unpremeditated as it is, has the effect of a work of contrived art as it 
accumulates its similitudes and intensifies its meaning until at last 
it becomes incandescent in the lovely blank-verse sonnet of the 
thrush with its reiterated ‘O fret not after knowledge—I have 
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none.’ This is the exposition of the principle of ‘ diligent Indo- 
lence,’ the statement of the power of ‘ mere passive existence,’ of 
receptive pleasure, (‘who shall say between Man and Woman 
which is the most delighted ? ’), of conception, incubation, gesta- 
tion. It is not the whole of the creative process for Keats, any 
more than the masculine activity is for him the whole of the creative 
process, but without it creation does not take place. Keats makes 
bold to identify it as the female principle, and to experience its 
manifestation in himself without fear or resistance. Yet bold as he 
is in this, he must still assert the virtue of energy and the energy of 
his passivity, and even the thrush assures him that ‘ he’s awake who 
thinks himself asleep.’ 
4 

The case against the notion that Keats was systematically anti- 
intellectual has been conclusively made by Professor Thorpe, but 
apparently each new generation of readers finds the evidence of his 
hostility to intellect more dramatic and decisive than his almost 
extravagant respect for intellect. His having said, ‘ O for a life of 
sensations rather than thoughts,’ his having with Lamb drunk con- 
fusion to Newton, his antagonism to eighteenth-century rationalism, 
and perhaps. especially what is supposed to be the doctrine of 
Lamia are taken to lend sanction to the belief that Keats was uniformly 
hostile to the exercise of the conscious mind. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The song of the thrush had great authority 
with him, yet he did fret after knowledge and thought it right to do 
so. Again and again, when he speaks of applying himself energetic- 
ally to poetry, he conceives of that application as being in part to 
reading and study. ‘I know nothing,’ he says, ‘I have read 
nothing and I mean to follow Solomon’s direction of “‘ get Wisdom 
—get understanding ’—I find cavalier days are gone by. I find 
that I can have no enjoyment of the World but continual drinking 
of knowledge . . .. He says that there is only one way for him 
to do some good in the world— the road lies through application, 
study and thought.’ 

He did not think that difficult or abstract reading could corrupt 
his poetic impulse. He found ‘ every department of knowledge 

. excellent and calculated towards a great whole.’ He con- 

ceived the emotional effect of knowledge to be analogous to that of 
poetry: ‘an extensive knowledge is needful to thinking people— 
it takes away the heat and fever ; and helps by widening speculation 
to ease the Burden of the Mystery.’ 
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Keats could, as we have seen, rate poetry inferior to action; he 
could also rate it inferior to philosophy. Poetry, he says, consists 
in energy— and if so it is not so fine a thing as philosophy—For 
the same reason that an eagle is not so fine a thing as truth.’ 

If Keats did not accept the traditional antagonism between sensa- 
tion and poetry on the one hand and intellect and knowledge on 
the other, it was because he understood knowledge and intellect 
in a certain way. He did not, that is, suppose that mind was an 
entity different in kind from and hostile to the sensations and 
emotions, but rather that it arose when the sensations and emotions 
were checked by external resistance or came into conflict with each 
other, when, to use the language of Freud, the pleasure principle is 
confronted by the reality principle. Now in Keats the reality 
principle was very strong—was it ever by anyone more starkly 
asserted than in the quiet bitterness of the phrase he uses to Fanny 
Brawne: ‘I would mention that there are impossibilities in this 
world ’ ?—and it was strong in proportion to the pleasure principle. 
Philosophy and knowledge, the matter of the intellect, were for him 
associated in their old traditional way with the burden of life. To 
be ‘ philosophical ’ means to acknowledge with the mind the pain 
of the world and to take courage from taking thought. ‘ Until 
we are sick,’ he says, ‘ we understand not ; in fine—as Byron says, 
“ Knowledge is Sorrow”; and I go on to say “ Sorrow is 
Wisdom.” 

But the sentence does not end there. It goes on—‘ and further, 
for ought we can know for certainty, ‘‘ Wisdom is folly” !’ This 
perhaps a mere flourish. But if it is that, it is something more as 
well—it is an instance of Keats’ unremitting urge toward the 
dialectical view of any deep question, of his refusal to permit 
himself to be fixed in a final judgment of the nature of life. It is 
an instance of the operation of that faculty which he called Nega- 
tive Capability, that is, the capability ‘ of being in uncertainties, 
mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact and 
reason,’ of ‘ remaining content with half-knowledge.’ 

Of late years Keats’ notion of Negative Capability has attracted 
much attention. For reasons that might be given but which I shall 
not stop now to give, it interests us now as it did not interest the 
nineteenth century or the early decades of the twentieth. And 
perhaps just because we have become so attached to it, we mis- 
understand it. Thus, it is commonly taken to mean that creative 
literature should properly have no traffic with ideas and that it is 
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not properly to be judged by standards of intellectual validity. 
But this is not at all Keats’ intention. We observe that as Keats 
formulates the notion, it really does not refer to literature, it refers 
to a certain way of dealing with life. He has been at the Christmas 
pantomime with Brown and Dilke, and in the midst of their con- 
versation on the way home, he says, ‘ several things dove-tailed in 
my mind, and it at once struck me what quality went to form a 
Man of Achievement.’ He at once adds, ‘ especially in Literature,’ 
this being the field of achievement that interests him most. But 
what he is first interested in is how things in general get done, and 
what character the man must have who gets them done. 

He is dealing, that is, with the effective power of the flexible, 
diverse mind. It is most suggestive of the true meaning of Negative 
Capability that the idea should have come to him while he was 
talking with Dilke, for although Keats admired this admirable 
friend, he could say of him ‘ that Dilke was a man who cannot feel 
that he has a personal identity unless he has made up his mind about 
everything . . . Dilke will never come at a truth so long as he lives 
because he is always trying at it.’ 

Negative Capability, then, is not another name for indifference to 
truth, nor can it be understood as the poet’s refusal to deal with 
ideas. Rather it is a means of insuring that we shall not be content 
with less than the truth and that the poet deals with ideas under the 
great aspect of the ineffable complexity of life. The capability of 
‘remaining content with half-knowledge’ is the capability of 
remaining content with the contradictory knowledges—‘ the test 
of a first-rate intelligence,’ said Scott Fitzgerald, who in many ways 
reminds us of Keats, ‘ is the ability to hold two opposed ideas in 
the mind, at the same time, and still retain the ability to function.’ 
And only the self that is certain of its integrity and validity can do 
without the armour of systematic certainties. And indeed the 
firm awareness of personal identity, of the whole and valid self, is 
one of the two ultimate contradictory knowledges of which Negative 
Capability most typically takes account. The other knowledge is 
that of evil, of the gratuitous pain which human life undergoes. 

It has been questioned whether Keats had an adequate awareness 
of evil, or of what we call the problem of evil. I myself think he 
did, but the force with which the problem of evil presents itself to 
several men of comparable intelligence and sensitivity is not to be 
judged as if it were, or should be, absolute and constant. Thus 
we may compare Shakespeare with Kafka, and, leaving aside the 
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question of the degree of genius, consider the two poets simply as 
expositors of the fact of evil, as observers of man’s cosmic alienation, 
and we may say that their awareness of the evil in life is equal, 
but that the great difference between them is that Kafka’s know- 
ledge of evil exists without the contradictory knowledge of the self 
in its health and validity, that Shakespeare’s knowledge of evil 
exists with that contradiction in its fullest force. 

Now Keats’ attachment to the principle of reality was, as I say, a 
strong one. He did perceive the fact of evil very clearly, made it a 
fact at the very centre of his mental life. He saw too deep into 
the sea, saw youth grow pale and spectre thin and die, saw life trod 
down by life, the hungry generations on the march. He believed 
in social amelioration, but he had no hope whatever that life could 
be so ordered that its conditions might be anything but tragic. 
He was not a theological mind, yet the silerice of the infinite spaces 
frightened him. And the problem of evil presented itself to him 
in the theological or quasi-theological form in which alone it has any 
meaning. What is traditionally called the problem of evil raises 
a question about the nature of God, who is said to be both benevolent 
and omnipotent, for man’s experience of pain would seem to limit 
either his benevolence or his power—the evil that makes the 
problem truly a problem is neither that which is the natural out- 
come of man’s wrong deeds, nor that which may be understood, by 
any conception of justice, as a divine punishment. 

But at the same time that Keats has his clear knowledge of the 
reality of evil, he has also an equally clear knowledge of the reality 
of the self. Most of us are conventional in our notions of reality 
and we suppose that what is grim and cruel is more real than what 
is pleasant. Like most conventionalities of thought, this one is a 
form of power-worship—evil and pain seem more real to us than 
the assertions of the self because we know that evil and pain always 
win out in the end. But Keats did not share our acquiescence. 
His attachment to reality was stronger and more complex than ours 
usually is, for to him the self was as real as the evil that destroys it. 
That is what he means when he writes to Bailey of his certainty of 
the heart’s affections and the truth of the imagination, the power 
of the imagination to create beauty—as we would say nowadays, to 
create value. So long as the self—the affections and imagination 
—makes its demand upon life, its reality is manifest, no matter how 
strongly the power of circumstance stands against it. And in an- 
other letter to Bailey, Keats brings self and circumstance together 
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in a very telling way. He has been led to speak of the malice of 
men and then to touch upon the ‘moral cosmos, whose cruelty, as 
he thinks of it, moves him to reject the fame he so dearly desires. 
* Were it my choice,’ he says, ‘ I would reject a petrarchal crown— 
on account of my dying day and because women have cancers.’ 
And then in the next sentence but one: ‘ And yet I am not old 
enough or magnanimous enough to annihilate self...’ He 
brings his two knowledges face to face, the knowledge of the world of 
circumstance, of death and cancer, and the knowledge of the world 
of self—that is, of spirit, creation, and the approving regard of our 
kind which we call fame. Each seems a whole knowledge con- 
sidered alone, each is but half knowledge when taken with the other, 
both together constitute a truth. 

It is in terms of the self that Keats makes his magnificent effort 

at the solution of the problem of evil, his heroic attempt to show how 
it is that life may be called blessed when its circumstances are cursed. 
This occurs in the course of his dazzling letter to George and 
Georgiana Keats in Kentucky which he began on the 14th of 
February 1819 and sealed on the 3rd of May. It is a massive 
journal-létter which Keats fills with copies of some of the best of 
his work, and gossip of all sorts, and reports on his reading, and his 
most serious thought. The letter, indeed, is the quintessence of 
Keats’ life-style and every detail of it is fascinating as it moves to its 
great climax. This comes when Keats, having canvassed the 
possibilities of amelioration of the human fate, concludes that our 
life even at its conceivable best can be nothing but tragic, for the 
very elements and laws of nature are hostile to man. Then, having 
stated as extremely as this the case of human misery, he breaks 
out with sudden contempt for those who call the world a vale of 
tears. ‘ What a little circumscribed straightened notion ! ’ he says, 
‘Call the world if you please “ The vale of Soul-making” . 
I say “‘ Soul making ’”—Soul as distinguished from an Intelligence 
—There may be intelligences or sparks of the divinity in millions 
—but they are not Souls till they acquire identities, till each one is 
personally itself.’ There follows a remarkable flight into a sort of 
transcendental psychology in the effort to suggest how intelligences 
become Souls, and then: ‘ Do you not see how necessary a world 
of pains and troubles is to school an Intelligence and make it a 
Soul? A Place where the heart must feel and suffer in a thousand 
different ways.’ 

Identity—this is the quality that God demands of man, that man 
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must acquire by the process of his life. And for the acquisition of 
identity, of selfhood, the world of circumstance, with all its pain, is 
needed. ‘ I began by seeing how man was formed by circumstances 
—and what are circumstances—but touchstones of his heart—and 
what are touchstones but proovings of his heart—and what are 
proovings of his heart but fortifiers or alterers of his nature ? and 
what is his altered nature but his Soul—and what was his Soul 
before it came into the world and had these proovings and alter- 
ations and perfectionings ?—an intelligence—without Identity— 
and how is this Identity made? Through the medium of the heart. 
And how is the heart to become this Medium but in a world of 
Circumstances ? ’ 

And so the principle of Negative Capability has yielded doctrine, 
for the conception of souls made at the instance of circumstance is 
the outcome of the equal acceptance of self and of the evil of the 
world. Essentially the same doctrine in another form has long 
troubled the readers and critics of Keats. In the same month that 
he sealed the letter to George and Georgiana, Keats wrote the 
* Ode to a Grecian Urn’ with the vexing epigram of its conclusion, 
‘ “Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” that is all Ye know on earth, and 
all ye need to know.’ The epigram is objected to in both its 
assertions. As for beauty being truth, we are told that the state- 
ment may make some sense but only in a very limited way : there 
is no equivalence between the two terms, all of beauty is not equal 
to all of truth. And truth is not necessarily beauty ; truth is often 
ugly. But we must suppose that Keats made the epigram with an 
awareness of its paradoxical quality, and we must understand that it 
was written under the aspect of his grand paradox of soul-making 
in which the pains of life are accounted a kind of blessing. In his 
letter to Bailey he had said quite clearly what he means by beauty 
being truth, he means that the objects of desire and imagination are 
realities : ‘I have the same Idea of all our Passions as of Love— 
they are all, in their sublime, creative of essential Beauty.’ And 
he had earlier conceived that in tragedy—King Lear is his example— 
* intensity ’ and ‘ momentous depth of speculation’ are capable of 
making ‘all disagreeables’ vanish, which is to say that truth is 
beauty. 

So far as Keats’ idea of soul-making is doctrine—so far, that is, as 
it is something more than a moving rationale of heroic fortitude—it 
is not likely to stand up under the kind of scrutiny that today we are 
likely to give it. We have lost the mystique of self. We cannot 
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conceive the self as having the same nature and the same value that 
Keats ascribes to it; and having lost our knowledge of one term 
of Keats’ equation, we are certain to find the reasons why his 
solution is wrong. But if we reject Keats’ notion of soul-making, 
we must be aware of how much in the tradition of the West we are 
rejecting. We are rejecting all that is implied by Milton’s doctrine 
of good and evil springing up together in the field of this world 
—what Keats, perhaps echoing Milton, called the arable field of 
events—from the seeds of the fruit that Adam ate. To Milton, as 
we know, Adam’s sin was the felix culpa, the fortunate sin, for it 
instituted human history,—circumstances—by which the human 
soul may define itself in the open world, acquiring identity as it 
never could in Eden. This is the justification of God’s ways to 
man. And we can say that no one since Milton has put better the 
great doctrine of maturing freedom and responsibility in the field 
of this world than the young man who harked back incessantly to his 
Eden, to the primal bliss of satisfying the appetites without effort 
and without tears, who came to conceive the heroic, the tragic, 
view of life because he first understood felicity. 

And if we reject Keats’ notion of soul-making we reject not only 
Milton, whose very theology was shaped by his love of the tragic 
poets, but also Shakespeare. What in Milton appears as the felix 
culpa is what, with analagous paradox, Keats called ‘ the bitter 
sweet of this Shakespearean fruit,’ which to him is nothing else than 
the definition of intelligence into soul by means of circumstance. 
The quoted phrase is from the sonnet ‘ On Sitting Down to Read 
King Lear Once Again ’ and King Lear is precisely the history of 
the definition of a soul by circumstance. The sonnet begins with a 
farewell to ‘ golden-tongued Romance with serene lute ’—romance 
is precisely not circumstance, it is not concerned with -actualities 
and souls. And what Keats says he is leaving romance for is ‘ the 
fierce dispute, Betwixt Hell torment and impassion’d clay’ — 
between, that is, the knowledge of evil and the knowledge of self. 

Whatever his heroic resolution of the problem of evil may mean 
to us, we cannot doubt that to Keats himself it was a felt reality, 
for it was not a doctrine formulated to guide his life if it might, but 
rather a statement, as accurate as such a statement can be, of the 
nature of his being. It is impossible not to be moved to extreme 
pity by Keats’ last days, by the young man doomed to death at 


* The line appears so in the version of the sonnet in The Letters. Keats later 
revised ‘ Hell torment’ to ‘ damnation.’ 
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the very moment that his genius has come into the full power that 
it had promised, at the long-awaited time when he was able to feel 
passion of love. Sometimes he is buoyed up by the euphoria which 
is characteristic of his disease, but more often he is bitter, jealous, 
and resentful ; the cup is being taken from him and he is in despair. 
And yet, however great our pity, we cannot miss, unless we wilfully 
and perversely wish to miss, the hard core of self which remains 
in the man. ‘I know the color in that blood,—it is arterial 
blood—I cannot be deceived in that color; that. drop is my 
death-warrant. I must die’—these are the words that he is 
reported to have uttered on the occasion of his first haemorrhage, 
and they suggest the tone of his last days. He permitted nothing to 
be falsified, there were impossibilities in this world and he knew it. 
There were possibilities too—he imagined that Fanny Brawne 
might be unchaste, that Brown was not faithful, that the Hunts 
spied on him : his self was nearly maddened by the certainty of its 
extinction. Yet the dominant note is of fortitude, of courage, and 
of heroic concern for those he loved. As he lay on his death-bed, 
he asked Severn, ‘ Did you ever see anyone die?’ And when 
Severn said no, ‘ Well then I pity you, poor Severn. What trouble 
and danger you have got into for me. Now you must be firm for it 
will not last long. I shall soon be laid in the quiet grave. Thank 
God for the quiet grave. .. .’ And at the end: ‘ Severn, lift me 
up, for I am dying. I shall die easy. Don’t be frightened ! 
Thank God it has come.’ 

The tone, we feel, is not ours. To identify it we go back in time 
and say that it is of the Renaissance, of Shakespeare. We do not 
have what produces this tone, the implicit and explicit commitment 
to the self even in its moment of destruction. Events, it would 
seem, have destroyed this commitment—and there are those who 
will rise to say that it was exactly the romantic commitment to the 
self that has produced the dire events of our day, that the responsi- 
bility for our present troubles and for the denial of the self our 
troubles entail is to be laid to the great romantic creators. And 
even those who know better than this will yet find it all too easy to 
explain why Keats’ heroic vision of the tragic life and the tragic 
salvation will not serve us now. They will tell us that we must in 
our time conceive of circumstances which are so terrible that the 
soul, far from being defined and developed by them, can only be 
destroyed by them. Actually it is just for this reason that Keats 
is not less but more relevant to our situation. As we see him in his 
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letters he has for us a massive importance—he has, as we say, a 
historical importance. He stands as the last image of health at the 
very moment when the sickness of Europe began to be apparent, 
he with his intense naturalism that took so passionate an account 
of the mystery of man’s nature, reckoning as boldly with pleasure 
as with pain, giving so much credence to growth, development, 
and possibility, he with his pride that so modestly, so warmly and 
delightedly, responded to the idea of community. The spiritual 
and moral health of which he seems the image we cannot now 
attain by wishing for it. But we cannot attain it without wishing 
for it, and clearly imagining it. ‘The imagination may be com- 
pared to Adam’s dream—he awoke and found it truth.’ 
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Nightcap 


BY ELIZABETH BERRIDGE 


T was growing late at the vicarage. The old house, full of 

draughts and echoes, had one warm room to offer its inmates, 

and after years of shifting their furniture around from room to 
room in continual retreat from the cold, Mr. and Mrs. Peters had 
at last discovered it. Gradually their most comfortable chairs and 
the padded settee, now old and broken and which gave deliciously 
to their reclining bodies, had infiltrated there. 

Two small, solid tables, covered with wine-coloured plush with 
half the bobbles missing—pulled off by their son when he was 
toddling—stood near the wide and generous fireplace where they 
burnt large logs cut with much labour by the vicar. Applewood 
was on the fire now, burning hotly. Mrs. Peters, with her papers 
spread out in front of her on her side of the fire, was almost content. 
Looking into it, smelling the fragrant wood, she was reminded of 
the last crop of apples, now stored up in the attics between layers 
of newspapers and straw. Before disease had attacked it, that . 
crooked old tree had never failed them ; the apples lasted right 
through until May, firm to the last bite. Now, she pondered with 
affection, the tree was warming them as a final gesture. She 
wondered how many people could claim to give such service to 
others right up to their death. Speculatively she looked across at 
her husband, deep in a gardening catalogue. His eyebrows needed 
clipping again. How tough those small grey hairs were, shooting 
out unexpectedly like a carelessly wired presentation bouquet. 

Envying him his relaxed position, for he enjoyed nothing so much 
as a good and comprehensive seed catalogue with plenty of coloured 
pictures, Mrs. Peters sighed sharply. Years ago such a sigh would 
have brought his large and anxious head out of the catalogue with 
a sympathetic query ; but of course he could no longer hear it. 
His increasing deafness was a trial to both of them: he missed the 
murmured word by which in earlier days he could gauge his wife’s 
mood, for she was given to small, private exclamations. She, on 
her side, found it tiring to talk to him on any but necessary subjects. 
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When words and sentences had to be repeated or spoken with 
deliberation, in a slightly raised voice, it amazed Mrs. Peters that 
so much trouble should have to be taken over the thousand and 
one trite remarks uttered in a day. She found herself speaking to 
him less and less, taking refuge in active but noiseless conversations 
with herself—her mind buzzed with questions and answers. 

Now a sudden feeling of acute loneliness attacked her. She 
wanted to chatter nonsense to him and have him laugh back 
indulgently. The impossibility of this harmless wish being fulfilled 
made her move clumsily and she knocked a folder on to'the floor. 
It was at this that her husband looked up. Patiently he started to 
help her gather the scattered papers together. He looked at her 
intently, as if to absorb through his eyes what his ears denied him. 
Every expression of hers was familiar to him—he read her with the 
quickness that came after adjusting one life to another’s. The 
fitting together of two lives over a period of years was like seeing 
a building rise. 

Understanding, the vicar told himself, groping under his wife’s 
table for a sheet of paper, fighting down an obstinate flicker of 
doubt that whispered to him that it was a burden as well as a 
blessing to know anyone so intimately. Acceptance, he reminded 
himself sternly, brushing aside his irritation at this intrusion into 
his own private world of smooth lawns and glowing blooms. Love 
was a responsibility—between man and woman as between man 
and God. You were never free once you were in love, unless you 
believed it led to the greater freedom. He rose creakily from the 
familiar position of his bent knees. God demanded it, woman 
needed it: it was all a matter of balance, of understanding. 

“You’re tired, Cis,’ he said. ‘Let me make our nightcap 
tonight. You’ve done too much.’ 

Guiltily he laid the gardening catalogue on the table, he had 
been clutching it in one hand all the time. He always felt guilty 
when he did things he enjoyed, and now mingled with that guilt 
was another. He wanted to go into the kitchen and boil the milk 
so that he could escape from the mute demands his wife was making 
on him. He wanted to be alone and quiet, for with the cessation 
of the sounds of the outside world—the gust of wind at the window, 
the scratch of a mouse, the steady devouring munch of flames on 
logs—it was as if he had entered a cell. He could close his eyes 
and the stone walls rose around him, leaving him infinite time for 
meditation, for creeping closer to the unattainable. 
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He went from the warm room quickly, darting down the dark 
cold corridor into the stone-floored kitchen, which still held the 
day’s warmth precariously, like a sun-warmed rock at sunset. He 
turned up the lamp by the gas-stove and put the kettle on to boil 
as well as a saucepan of milk. In these things he was deft, his 
movements were habitual. By himself he relaxed, his face settled 
into easier lines. The strain of listening for clues to the conversa- 
tional hum, even with his own wife, exhausted and humiliated him. 
Alone, he could return to his thoughts about the central flower-bed. 
Asters now, they would make a shaggy blaze for autumn . . . best 
to think well ahead. He must try that flowering shrub, he’d 
forgotten the name. Just the thing for the dead end of the year, 
November made the spirit fail. Orange berries would be fine ; 
little hanging suns amid the loamy decay. 

He snapped off the gas under the kettle and keeping a wary eye 
on the milk, filled the hot-water bottle. As the milk rose in the 
pan he turned the jet off. Once or twice, when his deafness was 
closing in on him, he had been astonished to see it boil over sound- 
lessly. Now he associated milk with deafness, still missed the sharp 
hiss as it frothed over and put out the gas. He watched it now 
with an adversary’s eye, smiled at it grimly before going upstairs 
with the bottle. The chill of the upper rooms struck him as he 
slipped it into their bed. It smelt of frost up here, frost and apples. 

Down in the kitchen again, he made the cocoa and carried the 
cups on a tray back to the sitting-room, remembering the tin of 
home-made biscuits. He tried the door with his knee, wondering 
irritably if all vicarages had special cold air funnels installed instead 
of normal corridors. _ ‘ To reduce the lusts of the flesh,’ he muttered 
to himself, giving the handle a heave. ‘ Scourging out softness and 

«vanity.” He met his wife with unexpected suddenness as she turned 
the handle on the inside and opened the door for him. 

He saw that she had cleared the mess of parish worries from her 
table and was waiting for him with an ashamed, forgiving smile. 
Spontaneously the vicar grinned, his dark face becoming human, 
almost jolly in spite of the craggy, high-bridged nose. 

‘Hugh,’ she said quietly but clearly, thanking him for the 
cocoa, ‘ about the Women’s Institute trip—we’ve decided to go to 
Lydport.’ It seemed to her that Hugh put on his mild but purpose- 
fully walled look—as if determined to regard her remarks as of no 
importance should he not entirely catch them. She was filled with 
a desperate impatience. 
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‘Lydport!’ she said loudly. ‘The W.I. trip—Lydport !’ 

Slowly the vicar’s face kindled. Lydport, so that was where they 
were going. Although it was nothing to do with the church, he 
usually accompanied the women on their outing, perhaps because 
his wife was President. His theological college was near Lydport 
—perhaps Cis had remembered that and knew it would please him 
to revisit it. He gave her his sudden warm smile, which, however, 
owing to her mood, only puzzled and irritated her. Lydport. A 
clean, well-ordered town where even the sea was kept at a discreet 
distance. It was here that his mental torments had been resolved : 
reason based upon dogma, a church builded on rock—that was 
what Lydport meant to him. 

He said, ‘Good, good. Thoroughly approve. They’ll like it. 
Let’s see, we haven’t been there ourselves for 

‘ Not since Noddy was born,’ his wife answered him, with a 
woman’s accuracy for nostalgic dates, ‘twenty-five years ago.’ She 
glanced up involuntarily at the portrait on the mantelpiece, a word- 
less salute to the dead. As a clergyman’s wife she could not allow 
herself protracted grief, for what could she say to the bereaved if 
she gained nothing from the comfort of the Church? She was 
merely resigned—not joyfully, for that was asking too much of a 
j mother—but nevertheless resigned to the death of her only son in 
Burma. 

But Hugh was speaking again. Dipping a biscuit into his cocoa 
he snared it with his tongue and said, ‘ Yes, yes. I shall be glad 
to see the old place again.’ 

His wife looked at him almost with distaste. At that moment 
he seemed utterly selfish, taking it for granted that she would serve 
his affliction even on a day’s outing. In the motor-coach she would 
have to strain her voice to the utmost to answer him above the roar 
of the engine, for he would comment all the way, as pleased as a 
child on a picnic. The other women would shout across to him, 
being affable ; there would be a concatenation of pleasantries. 
Mrs. Peters, for the first time in her life, rebelled. Just this once, 
to leave him behind, let her go over the memories of those early 
years by herself. She glanced at him almost slyly. Had she told 
him that there were still seats on the bus? Perhaps, but it was 
doubtful whether he had heard. She would risk it, she must. 
After all, it was only one day. 

‘Oh, Hugh,’ she said, then spoke louder, for he must not miss 
what she had to say, she knew she could not bear to repeat it. 
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‘I’m so sorry. But the coach will be full up for the trip. Several 
new members, you know, and the prospect of a fine summer. I’ve 
even had to refuse one or two people who applied too late. Do 
you mind very much, dear? Of course, I could ask that nice 
Mrs. Carter if she’d stand down, she’s so sweet about these things, 
but——’ 

At first she doubted whether he had heard it all. He had 
watched her intently when she first started speaking. Now he was 
drinking cocoa, his lids concealing any expression his eyes may have 
had. 

* Hugh dear,’ she said, and already there was a terrible sickness 
inside her, a violent hatred of herself. ‘I said that I’m—— 

‘I heard you,’ he said shortly. ‘I heard all right. Quite under- 
stand, glad the trip’s so popular. Of course you mustn’t let 
Mrs. Carter stand down. If it’s a fine day I shall do the garden.’ 
He stood up. ‘How about bed, are you ready? May I turn out 
the lamps ?’ 

Yes, she told him, she was quite ready. She was relieved to be 
able to turn away from him to pull back the heavy curtains, so that 
the room would not be dark when they came down in the morning. 
But her head was beginning to throb ; she was sure she wouldn’t 
sleep. What had she done? It occurred to her now that yesterday 
afternoon, when she was at her desk and Hugh had walked in from 
the garden, she might have mentioned that there were three seats 
left in the coach and she wondered how she was gging to fill them. 
But how could she pretend now that she had made a mistake when 
she had been so positive? The lie could not be retracted, only 
reinforced. It would sit with them evening after evening as they 
drank their cocoa. 

One lamp was out and the other, which the vicar held in his 
hand as he stood waiting for her by the door, was dimmed. She 
came slowly across the room to him, his name was on her lips. 
He seemed to be standing there as he always did, very still, until 
she would join him and he could shut up the room and lead the 
way upstairs. But tonight when she reached him she found that, 
with an imperceptible movement, he had turned his back on her. 
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The Lady in the Gondola: Contessa 


Marina Benzon 


BY IRIS ORIGO 


Venice, a remarkable sight was to be seen in Piazza San 
Marco ; a ‘ tree of liberty ’ was erected there, and round 
it, singing the ‘ Carmagnole,’ danced not only the Venetian popu- 
lace, but some of the patricians who, infected by the general enthu- 
siasm for the catchwords of equality and fraternity, had despoiled 
themselves of their titles, their jewels and their gala robes, and were 
proud to wear upon their head the ‘ bonnet de la liberté.”, Among 
them, hand in hand with the handsome young revolutionary poet 
Ugo Foscolo, and dressed only in a short Athenian tunic which 
revealed her graceful legs and thighs, was one of the liveliest and 
gayest of the Venetian beauties : Contessa Marina Querini Benzon. 
But her enthusiasm for the French was of short duration. All too 
soon it became clear to the Venetians that the liberators had become 
despoilers. The contents of the Venetian granaries, arsenals, 
libraries and palaces were ransacked, the four horses of San Marco 
were borne off to the Louvre, the diamonds of the church’s treasury 
were set in’ Josephine’s crown. And when, a few years later, a 
Frenchman named Aubertin thought he would give Marina pleasure 
by condescendingly informing her that ‘les Vénitiens par leur 
amabilité et leur folle gaieté sont les Francais de|’Italie,’ she tartly 
replied : ‘ J’accepte le compliment, je vous en remercie, et je veux 
le rendre en déclarant . . . que vous étes I’Italien de la France !’ ! 

Venice, disgusted with the French, opened her doors to a new 
protector, Austria—and now all the Venetians flocked to welcome 
the Emperor Francis I and Marie-Louise. But Marina only 
laughed. 


Wie in 1798, the troops of the French Directoire occupied 


* To-day there is to be a private assembly for them [the Emperor 
and Empress],’ she wrote, ‘ and the invitations are like this : 
“Such and such a lady is invited to be in the ante-room by 
eight o’clock, to have the high honour of being presented to Her 

? Rangone Papers LXXVI. Draft of a letter in Marina’s hand. Undated. 
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Majesty.” An honourable invitation indeed for a Venetian lady 
—but they’ll scurry there, Beppe, be sure of it, they'll scurry!’ ? 


Formal assemblies such as these were never to Marina’s taste. 
Those in her own house were very different. ‘ Les plus brillants 
salons de Paris,’ wrote Stendhal, who was not over generous with 
such praise, ‘ sont bien insipides et bien secs comparés a la société 
de Madame Benzoni.’ Yet this was a time when Venetian society 
—as Byron discovered, when once the first glamour had worn off— 
was not amusing. The round of parties was unceasing: in every 
palazzo you would find, night after night, the same pretty, frivolous 
ladies, chattering in the soft Venetian dialect which made Byron 
say that the Italian language was like the twittering of birds, the 
same assiduous cavaliers, the same sprinkling of abbés, artists, men 
of letters, and of English, French and Austrian travellers. It was 
a perpetual Longhi masquerade, an unending Goldonian comedy. 
But brilliant as the setting might be, it suffered from the defect 
of all highly artificial societies ; the vital spark had gone out orf it. 

Within the accepted framework very much was permitted, but 
the conventions were none the less rigid for being employed in the 
service of pleasure, rather than of virtue. The cavalier servente was 
as indispensable a part of the fashionable lady’s equipment as her 
maid, her hairdresser, or her lap-dog, but he was not necessarily 
her lover. It was essential that he should be expert in the arts of 
putting on a cloak, of treading a measure, of singing an air at the 
spinet, of composing a sonnet or turning a neat compliment. But 
gallantry was required of him, rather than passion—and the lady 
whom he served was a creature of caprice and fantasy, rather than 
of feeling. ‘ We have made for gallantry so fine a dress,’ wrote 
Chiari, ‘ that it no longer impresses anyone much. . . . Love has 
become no longer a passion, but simply a habit.’? Like Tristram 
Shandy, the Venetians felt love to be ‘ not so much a Sentiment 
asa Situation.’ The fans fluttered, the candles shone, the soft waters 
of the lagoon lapped against the palace steps—the masqued gentle- 
man asked the masqued lady for her heart—the Carnival was in 
full swing. And when it was over, and the masks and dominoes 
were laid down, the artifice remained the same; the face had 
moulded itself to the mask. 


1 This assembly took place on November 15, _ 

*So, too, Byron in Marino Faliero: ‘ Vice without splendour, Sin without 
relief, Even from the gloss of Love to smooth it o’er, But in its stead, coarse 
lusts of habitude.’ 
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Venetian ladies : she was incapable, for a single moment, of artifice. 
What she felt, she said : she loved, hated, laughed, talked and ate, 
with equal zest ; she was kind, coarse, warm, witty, real. In her 
salon the dominant note was naturalness and good humour. The 
warmth of Marina’s welcome—whether to a past lover or a future 
one, to an obscure scholar or a distinguished foreigner—was as 
unfailing as the gusto of her conversation. Sometimes, indeed, a 
stiff and shy English guest might well be a little disconcerted. On 
Sir John and Lady Shelley’s first evening at one of her assemblies 
in 1816, Sir John was handed over to the Contessa’s cicisbeo to be 
entertained, ‘ which the poor man did to the best of his ability. If 
he was silent for a moment, she [Marina] pounced down upon him, 
and asked him why he did not make himself more agreeable and 
talk.’ And then she shouted in her warm resonant voice to the 
semicircle of cavaliers across the room, to come and pay their respects 
to Lady Shelley—adding, in a no less resonant aside, as each one 
approached, that one of them had ‘ beaucoup d’esprit’ and the 
other was a ‘ savant,’ that one had ‘ des qualités,’ and the other had 
suffered ‘ des malheurs.’ For the gentlemen at these parties were 
apt to fotm a circle at one end of the room, and the ladies at the 
other—a“custom which struck Lady Morgan (who was only a very 
superficial observer) as producing ‘ an etiquette and formality, to 
which the freedom of English manners might be deemed licentious,’ 
—though, she added, ‘ now and then a gentleman strayed from his 
hive, and talked over a lady’s chair.’ Sometimes, too, Vittore 
Benzon, Marina’s son—an over-graceful, over-handsome young 
man, with curly locks in the Byronic mode—would recite to the 
company some of his verses, also in the Byronic manner, or someone 
else would sing a song or play a tune upon the harpsichord, while 
others would be busy at the card-tables, at whist or tresette, or more 
engrossed couples at draughts or chess—with perhaps a lady looking 
over the player’s shoulder, ‘like the angel leaning over St. 
Matthew’s in the old frontispieces to the Evangelists,’ said Byron. 
Great slices of cucumber and glasses of sherbet would be handed 
round, on a hot night, and hot chocolate and coffee on a cold one— 
with rum-punch, which was considered very English. And gossip, 
in the most gossipy town in Europe, would hum, and Marina would 
lick her lips over it, and add some fine succulent detail—bawdy, 
but never unkind, for love was nothing to be unkind about. The 
candles would shine all through the night—since Marina’s assemblies 
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did not even begin until close on midnight—and often the dawn 
would be near when they came to an end, and the ladies rustled 
down the steps on the arms of their cavaliers, and the slender black 
boats glided away down the dark canals. 

, No wonder that Byron preferred such evenings to the exchange 
of learned platitudes at Isabella Albrizzi’s. For Byron went often 
to Marina’s assemblies, and often, besicles, she would ask him to 
little intimate family parties, where he was made much of and felt 
himself entirely at home—a cherished son of the house, rather than 
a foreigner. 

In Marina, alone of all the Venetian ladies, he found the robust 
spontaneousness and vigour that had drawn him to his plebeian 
mistresses, the women who had delighted him by using viscere 
(guts) as a term of endearment, ‘ as we would say “‘ My love ” ’— 
or by declaring to him, ‘I would go for you into the midst of a 
hundred knives.’ Marina’s conversation was hardly less highly 
coloured. ‘ C’est elle qui, avec la familiarité de ce dialecte, disait 
ses verités 4 Lord Byron enchanté de les apprendre et qui, peut-étre, 
ne les a apprises que dans ce burlesque langage.’—‘ The Benzon,’ 
wrote Alexander Scott to Byron, ‘ desires me to present her compli- 
ments—and to say that you are a porco for not having written a 
single riga.’ 

Even in her youth, when her beauty was undisputed, it was 
Marina’s warm gaiety and vitality that singled her out among all 
the other Venetian ladies. Born in Corfti in 1757, the daughter 
of Conte Piero Querini, she was only twenty when she came to 
Venice as the bride of Conte Pietro Benzon, of an ancient family 
of Cremona. Of the marriage we know nothing but that, some 
time before her husband’s death, she was already living apart from 
him—a step unusual, and generally unnecessary, in a society where 
so much latitude was compatible with an external appearance of 
domesticity. Longhi’s portrait, painted in 1771, gives a not wholly 
convincing impression of her looks : we can believe in the finely 
moulded, delicate features, the shining fair hair and brilliant 
complexion—but the mouth is too thin, and the expression too 
correct. For Marina’s charms, like Teresa Guiccioli’s, lay precisely 
in the qualities that cannot easily be portrayed, since «heir very 
essence is motion ; the flutter of a wing, the ripple of a wave. For 
such creatures, as for the young Roman dancer, one phrase would 
be a sufficient epitaph: ‘I danced and I played.’ But fidelity 
was not—it is hardly necessary to say so—among their virtues, 
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‘ Soyez sir,’ wrote one of the Venetian ladies, Caterina Barbarigo, 

to her departing admirer, ‘ soyez sir, Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, que 

je vous serai toujours constante et jamais fidéle.’ And when 

another of Marina’s contemporaries, Cecilia Tron, heard of a 

lampoon about herself which declared that she asked a higher 

price for her box at the theatre than for her person, the lady merely 

retorted : ‘ They are right, for this, when I choose to, I give.’ 
Marina’s name, too, did not escape the Venetian versifiers. She 

was ‘ la biondina in gondoleta,’ the protagonist of a song by Antonio 

Lamberti, which is sung by the Venetian gondoliers today as it 

was then. 

La biondina in gondoleta 

laltra sera go mena, 

dal piager la povareta 

la s’& in bota indormenza.! 


It was even said that Byron himself—though Marina was over 
sixty when he arrived in Venice—was not denied her favours, and’ 
certainly her letters to him use the familiar ‘ tu,’ while he paid her 
the compliment of still referring to her—in a note to Marino Faliero 
—as ‘ the celebrated beauty.’ But Marina had too much sense to 
let this pass. Milord would have done better, she said, to mention 
her ‘ humour and amiability.’ He had, indeed, reason to be grate- 
ful for both. It was in Casa Benzon, as is well known, that he first 
met Teresa Guiccioli—it was here that Teresa electrified Venetian 
society by calling across the room to ‘ mio Byron ’—and when, a 
few weeks later, the poet followed his new mistress to Ravenna, 
Marina was left lamenting that (since Alexander Scott, too, now 
went off every day to play chess with someone else) ‘ Marina has 
lost her two beloved Englishmen.’ She sent a message by Scott 
to Byron that the Venetians, for all their gossip, still adored him, 
and though Byron, who had had enough of Venice, would not 
believe it—(‘ as to the adoration of the Venetians, you are, of 
course, laughing—I have never counted on their liking,’) *—she 
still stuck to her affirmation. 


1* The fair little girl in the little gondola—went the other night with me—So 
great was her pleasure that the poor child—At once fell fast asleep.’ And the 
song goes on to tell of how a slight breeze stirred the lady’s garments, and the 
lover’s courage : 

‘no, mai pid tanto beato 
ai mi zorni no son sta.’ 
- Scott to Byron, July 26, 1819. Unpublished letter belonging to Sir John 
urray. 
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A few weeks later it was Marina and Rangone who inoppor- 
tunely ran into Byron and Teresa at Padua, on their idyllic journey 
to La Mira—and though this escapade, as going beyond the limits 
of correct ‘ serventismo,’ was almost too much for even Marina’s 
tolerance—(‘ you must really scold your friend,’ she said to Moore, 
‘until this unfortunate affair he conducted himself so well ’)— 
kindliness and curiosity got the better of her again, and within a 
few days a note followed Byron to La Mira. 


‘But you think yourself alone in the World! You do not count 
at all on those who insist on being your friends in spite of you, 
Marina and Beppe. Sometimes I whisper in Scott’s ear, to ask 
for news of our Byron, and he says that he knows nothing of him, 
since you are on the Brenta ; I whisper in his ear because I don’t 
want inquiries from anyone. ‘But where are you? What are you 
doing? How are you? I wager you will mot answer, and Beppe 
and Marina, who look on you as their son, will forgive you. 

Now do this, send a servant to bring me news of your health 
and welfare and also that of the Contessa, whom I don’t approve 
of, you know (for in our parts, certain things are not done), but 
whom I pity and love, for the sake of her love for you.’ ! 


It was easy for Marina to be indulgent about Byron’s liaison, and 
even to forgive him for forgetting all about her. She had what very 
few women of her age possessed : a lover who not only did not mind, 
but did not recognise, the ravages of time. Conte Giuseppe Ran- 
gone, a nobleman of Ferrara—the brother of the Conte Francesco 
Rangone, who dogged Byron’s footsteps and set down for us a ‘ Peep 
at a very cultivated and rich but strange Milord ’—had attached 
himself to Marina as her official cavalier servente in 1802, when she 
was already forty-five. For her sake he gave up his diplomatic 
career and settled down in Venice, making no further excursion 
from her side than to visit his family in Padua, and at last, after 
twenty-four years of devotion, brought their liaison to an end by 
marriage—he being then 62 and Marina 69. At the time when 
Byron was in Venice, the bond had already lasted for over fifteen 
years—and Marina, to the unkind eyes of the Venetians, was some- 
thing of a figure of fun. She was extremely stout, and it was said 
that on one occasion, walking on her cavalier’s arm beneath the 
Procuratie, she slipped and fell. Everyone speculated as to what 
could have happened to her companion. 

? Unpublished letter in the British Museum, Oct. 5 [1819]. Add. MSS. 46878. 
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*** When the lady fell, what did you do?” they asked. 

‘7? I let myself go with her,” was the reply.’ ! 

In spite of her stoutness, her passion for good food—the one 
pleasure which the passing of years only intensifies—was such that, 
even when she went out in her gondola, she concealed a smoking 
hot slice of polenta which she nibbled at from time to time, between 
her breasts—a habit which, from the little wisp of smoke issuing 
from her generous bosom, earned for her the nickname of ‘ el fumeto.’ 
* Xe qua el fumeto !’ * the gondoliers would cry, as her boat glided 
past. 

But to her lover’s eyes she preserved, all her life, the first freshness 
of her youth. ‘ How was the Countess today?’ Byron asked as 
they met in the piazza one morning. And Rangone replied with 
a single word ‘ Dewy !’ 

With such a lover, a woman might well feel armoured against 
all that Time could do. But Marina was a realist. Not beauty, 
but kindness, she firmly said, was the endowment that the gods had 
given her, and this was a gift that would endure. She even on 
one occasion put her claim into verse : 


xg L’esser bella é vana gloria 
Cede al tempo la belta, 

Ma son buona, e la vittoria 

Cede il tempo alla bonta.® 


The claim was a just one. Kindness, generosity, tolerance, 
warmth of heart—these were the attributes that, when riches and 
beauty were gone, still drew the whole of Venice to her salon—and 
kept her lover devoted to her until the day of his death. And to 
these must be added another gift—most unusual for her time and 
sex. She was not only natural in speech and manners, but in her 
letters—and this is what has preserved their interest for us. It is 
this that makes them ring true. Most Italian women’s letters of 
her time are written in a style so stilted, so affected, so muffled in 
convent-taught rhetoric, as to be singularly unconvincing. We are 
reminded of Gainsborough’s feelings when, in the midst of painting 
1 Malamani: Isabella Teotochi Albrizzi. 
** Here comes the little smoke !’ 
* Rangone Papers. 

‘All my beauty’s pride is vain 

Time will mow all beauty down. 


But kind I am, and Time bestows 
Upon the kind, the victor’s crown.’ 
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a portrait of Lord Shelburne, he threw down his brush in despair : 
‘I cannot see through so much varnish!’ But in Marina’s letters 
there is no varnish at all. She wrote as she spoke: ungramma- 
tically, forcibly—and from the heart. Her letters are not brilliant, 
they describe no important historical events, they have not even 
any lyrical quality of passion. What they tell us is about her daily 
life. ‘ Good day, good day, Beppe,’ she begins—and out tumbles 
a welter of tender protestations and of plaintive scoldings, of 
domestic and medical details, of gossip and anecdote. Beppe is 
her soul, her heart, (‘ cuor di Marina ’) ‘ a man of pure gold,’ ‘ the 
healer of all my wounds.’ He is the confidant of all her troubles, 
he is told with equal emphasis about her stomach-ache, the slights 
put upon her by her relations, her brother’s successful play—and 
the debtor who comes to pay his debts, and goes away with a silver 
fork and spoon and a broken clock. And as she writes, we see 
Marina as Rangone did—and as it is so seldom possible to see the 
figures of the past—‘ en déshabillé ’—not the valiant hostess keeping 
all the party laughing at her sallies, but a tired and confused old 
woman, writing ‘ at half-past two in the morning,’ when everyone 
had gone home, and the weight of her muddled debts lay heavy 
upon her, and ‘ fireworks’ went round in her head—begging her 
Beppe to come back to her. 
And now here are some of the letters.? 


‘My blessed Beppe, 

God has granted my prayer and the weather has cleared up. 
~ One less discomfort for you, my Beppe, for rain is a great nuisance. 
I will risk this letter, though I am told it may not arrive. I will 
begin by telling you that I could not sleep after you left, because 
pain gnawed at my stomach. I went to my brother’s and heard 
that he had already planned to put the whole Moro family ? into 
my house, and we were all to eat at the same table. I pointed 
out to him the unsuitability of this plan and ended by telling 
him that I knew how to bear great suffering for my children’s 
sake, but that I have not, nor ever will have, the strength to 
sacrifice my freedom for them as well, and the peace it brings 
me. I left him impressed if not convinced, because he is so 


1 These letters are preserved among the ‘* Carte Rangone’ in the Biblioteca dell’ 
Archiginnasio in Bologna. A few of them have been published incompletely 
in Fulvio Cantoni’s monograph, La prima dimora di Lord Byron a Bologna; the 
rest are unpublished. 

2 Marina’s daughter Elena had married into the Moro family. 
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fond of me that he does not want me to die. I did not speak 
of your reluctance, because I thought it unnecessary to add any- 
thing more ... After dinner I came home to sleep and when 
I had got to Campo San Benedetto I heard a voice calling, 
Mama, Mama! and it was Vittore, who—knowing I was alone 
—had come with the servant to keep me company. Poor dear ! 
This comforted me, too. 

I slept for two hours, and felt well all the evening. We shall 
always dine at my brother’s, thank heaven, for Checco! only 
left 30 Venetian lire for my whole maintenance and the household 
needs... . In short I should be in a fine way, were it not for 
my brother. But you are all accustomed not to worry about 
me, and to believe that if I stamp my foot on the ground, money 
will come out. My naiveté in admitting that blessed man’s 
generosity towards me, has harmed me, has made me spend all 
my money and has made people believe that the source was 
inexhaustible. Hasten, my Beppe, to make me invest what is 
left, so that this too may not go up in smoke. 

I don’t confide in you, Beppe, for I don’t think you are in love 
with me any more, but I do think you very much attached to me, 
and I deserve it. If I have not 4 my lost beauty, my good 
heart has remained untouched. 

Yesterday evening I had a great many people here. They all 
asked after you. Bless you a thousand times. Beppe, I love you 
with all my soul, just as I always have, and I should like to see 
you king of the world. Farewell, Beppe, come back when you 
can and as soon as you can. Vittore greets you. Farewell, 
farewell.’ 


Rangone, whose much lamented journeys never seem to have 
extended any further than Padua—soon returned, but a few weeks 
later he was off again, to the wedding of his sister Caterina—and 
Marina was again disconsolate. 


‘No, Beppe, no, it is not true that when you wrote me from the 
boat you would rather have stayed with me. You were in too 
great a hurry to set off. I don’t know why, two days before the 
wedding—for now, as I write, and it is two o’clock, you are already 
in Padua. When one does not desire something, one does not 


1 Francesco Rangone, Beppe’s brother. It would appear that Marina, having 
run through most of the money left to her by, her husband (‘ that blessed man’), 
had entrusted Rangone and his brother with the charge of all her affairs. 
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hasten, but rather delay. You are partly right ; this monotonous 
life bores you. For the first few days you will enjoy yourself, 
but I prophesy that if you never did return to this monotonous 
life, you would miss it. 

I have nothing to tell you.... Farewell, Beppe, enjoy 
yourself—and remember that for so many years this has been 
your home, your constant family. Greet my dear Checco. 

Marina. 
P.S. Everyone is at the rehearsals.’ 


The rehearsals to which Marina’s postscript refers appear to have 
been of a play by her brother Alvise * of which the first performance 
is vividly described in her next letter. A first night, or one given 
for the benefit of a reigning star, was one of the great events of 
Venetian life—indeed, there was none greater. At the Fenice or at 
San Benedetto the price for a box soared to three times its normal 
size, but most ladies of fashion—since it was almost a disgrace not 
to be seen on such a night—took their own for the whole season, 
decorating and furnishing it to their taste, and receiving their guests 
there, as in their own drawing-room. A virtuoso, on such a night, 
would be féted with ‘ a golden shower’ of ducats, and it was said 
that at the benefit night of a famous singer named Cortesi, the purse 


which Byron threw to her contained no less than fifty golden 
napoleons, As for the temper of the audience, it was so emotional 
that ladies were to be seen swooning in the arms of their cavaliers, 
and even Byron, at Bologna, did not hesitate to admit that, during 
a performance of Alfieri’s Myrrha, he was ‘ thrown into convulsions,’ 
with Teresa following his example.* As for Marina, at her own 
brother’s play—but here is her own description : 


My Beppe, 

Oh, what an uproarious success! The theatre full as an egg. 
All, all my friends. Great, great applause. They called him 
out at the end of every act, and he showed himself in Nene’s 
box, on the first tier. The play’s development is very new and 
the result really interesting. Even the fastidious thought so. I 
had box 17 on the second tier, with good Marcellina, who was 
really a comfort to me with her gentleness and her attentions, for 
I was trembling like a leaf. Our box was crowded, and at the 
1 Alvise Querinia, poet and man of letters. 


2* She has been ill and I have been ill,’ Byron told Moore, ‘ and we are all 
languid and pathetic this morning with great expenditure of sal volatile.’ 
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end everyone came to congratulate me—even the poor Albrizzi ! 
. . . Beppino * came in and out: Fraves, for fear that someone 
else might take his place as cavaliere, came at half-past seven and 
walked up and down the portico. . . . Only a few hours have 
gone by since your departure—and a fine time it will be before 
I dare to think of your return.’ 


But before three more days had gone by, she was again lamenting 


the length of Rangone’s absence. 


‘If you knew how much these Venezze * of yours hurt me, 
you would not say that my letter to you does not say enough 
about you and me. What do you want me to say? It would 
not please you if I were to tell you that I am eaten up by grief 
at your absence, that I am not fond of those who insisted on 
prolonging it unnecessarily, that I am ill, that I have had to put 
leeches on my chest, that on the day of the Play my extreme 
agitation, the heat, my misery at not seeing you and saying to 
myself, ‘‘ it will be like this for nearly a whole week,”—that all 
this has heated my blood and affected my chest. These are the 
foolish things I could tell you, but which might bore you. . . . 

The hours seem eternal—and then the weather will be bad 
and you won’t be able to come back. But if it were bad, mind 
you don’t come—I shall have to be patient, but don’t alarm me. 
I don’t even go out of my rooms, and don’t feel like doing any- 
thing, not even walking up and down. I can’t read—tell Checco, 
indeed that I have sent back the books. The letters are all of 
them where you left them, also one from Lamberti, who sent me 
some dried pears. 

I will answer when you are here—if God sends you. Everyone 
asks after you, everyone, everyone, and yesterday Beppino 
Albrizzi said: “It is a fashion of speech to say, ‘ That man is 
unique,’ but with Beppe it isn’t a fashion of speech, he really 
is unique. Who the devil can be compared with him?” 

Yesterday I was describing your character to the little English- 
woman, she listened to me, and her eyes were red. When I had 
done, she said, “I noticed all this, I was aware of it.”” The 
opinion that is held of you is truly universal. 

Good-day, Beppe, good-day, Checco. Now it is two o’clock 

1 Contessa Isabella Teotochi Albrizzi, who was Marina’s rival. 


* Beppino Albrizzi, husband of Isabella. 
* Relations of Rangone’s, with whom he was staying near Padua. 
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and I will get up. You say that you are not well. Oh poor 
me. 


And then, early the next morning, she added a postscript : 


‘It is a quarter past eight and I am going out alone [to Mass]. . 
My Beppe, the nights are no time of rest for me, as they are for 
others. There is no rest for me either by night or day—at five 
o’clock the fireworks begin . . . Beppe, I am going now, I am 
going to pray God to help me in everything, in everything—even 
to keep safe for me your heart, my only treasure. I have so 
many troubles.’ 


Most of these troubles were connected with moncy-matters. It 
is plain that any money that Marina ever had immediately slipped 
through her fingers, and her son Vittore was hardly less extravagant. 
By 1821 matters had reached such a pass that—before she had fully 
realised what was happening to her—the bailiff was in the house. 


‘ Beppe, Marina’s heart,? 

I am writing to you so as to stop weeping. I was feeling pretty 
well when this happened, an appraiser came to tell me that he 
would come on Sunday, to value my poor house, and then put 
it up to auction. I at once sent for Dell’Acqua, who came and 
told the expert that you can’t do the appraisal on a Sunday, so 
this request falls through. . . . He tells me not to be anxious, 
that it’s nothing—that may be so, my Beppe, but the truth is 
that my troubles are constantly renewed, and that if they start 
the proceedings I shall have to pay eight lire an hour to the 
appraiser. Oh poor me. I am weeping, Beppe—but most of 
all because you are far away. Come, come, for pity’s sake. 

Barbaro brought the news this evening that Liverpool has been 
dismissed, that Castlereagh’s Ministers have fallen and others 
have resigned, and the Queen’s case has been dismissed. This 
news came from Vienna on the 20th. Dona and Semitecolo 
say it can’t be true, because of the date, for it takes longer for 
news to reach us from that direction than from Paris. Today 
there was the assembly, and there were only seven people there 
—a fine assembly ! 

I am writing this, my poor dear victim, to amuse you and to 


* 12This letter is dated only ‘ Friday at two after midnight, with Saturday 
—— ,’ but the reference to Queen Caroline’s trial for adultery with her 
Italian courier, Bergami, enables us to place it as November, 1820. 
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hold back my tears. Forgive me for making you pay 30 soldi 
[for postage]. Tell Checco to bring me anything he can sell— 
for I am expecting B. at any moment—but let him hide it. I 
have told my brother about your scruples and he is surprised 
that you should not agree, after so much and such consistent 
generosity of mine. 

My Beppe, I adore you and cannot wait to see you again. It 
is two o’clock. Everyone has gone now. Everyone, everyone 
greets you, and Pippi especially.’ 


The next day she was writing again. 


* Beppe, this is my third letter to you—one yesterday by the 
post, one last night at half-past two after midnight, and now these 
few lines. The two o’clock was taxed 30 soldi—I wrote it to 
calm my weeping. I would have been pretty well these last 
two days, and I have discovered that the alchermes from Florence 
does me a lot of good : my brother behaves to me like an angel, 
and poor dear Vittore, the chief cause of all my troubles (but I 
forgive him) is most attentive. But last night’s happenings about q 
my poor house upset me. Come, my blessed Beppe, the last 
few days seem centuries long. I bless you a thousand times, and 
weep that I was so foolish as to send you away. Oh, it is not 
good of me to be foolish towards you, my heart. 4 

Your Marina.’ 


There is a two years’ gap in the letters, and then there is another 
tragi-comedy—one in which Marina’s generosity and helplessness 
are disarmingly displayed. 


‘In half an hour, my Beppe, I have had enough misfortunes 
for three days. Read these two pages. Meaning to tell 
Coreggio that I had no money I sent him a message to come here 
—and he came, to my misfortune. I said to him what I had 
planned. He fell on his knees, sobbing, saying that his brother 
would be put into prison if he could not have the full sum of 
300 lire, and he still lacked 5 “ zecchini.”” Seeing him in such 
despair, I remembered that I still had four pieces of silver in 
my writing-desk. I told him that I would lend them to him, 
but that he must give me a little time, so that I could get up to 
open my writing-desk. He again flung himself on the floor, and 
cried like a desperate creature, but now out of gratitude—and 
for my misfortune went into the next room while I was getting 
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up. He was so beside himself that he flung down his hat and 
cane on the top of my clock, which fell to the ground, and broke 
its bell-glass as it fell. Meanwhile I had got up, gave him the 
four pieces of silver . . . [illegible] and a spoon and fork. I 
said I wanted a receipt. He swore he would bring me one this 
evening. He took the clock, said that at all costs he would get 
it mended, and promised to bring it back this evening. God 
will that I have not been deceived ! What do you say, Beppe ? 
Is it possible ? This evening he will bring the receipt and the 
clock. My heart is beating. How is my brother? Oh, poor 
Marina.’ 


Yet another two years go by, and then again Marina is discon- 
solate. It is plain that as soon as her Beppe leaves her, even if 
only to go to Padua, she feels completely lost—though her gregarious 
habits remain unchanged, and she seeks consolation by setting out 
in her gondola—perhaps with the smoking hot polenta in her bosom 
—on her round of calls. 


* My Beppe, I feel as if I were alone in the midst of the universe. 
The wounds in my heart are bleeding. 

I went to call on the Gonzaga and did not find her at home, 
to the Governatrice and I did find her and she greets you, to 
Teresa Contarini and did not find her, to the Bentivoglio and 
did not find her, to the Gradenigo and did not find her, and 
last to the Pasolina and she was at home. I am always alone— 
creeping miserably round the walls, absorbed in my sad thoughts. 
I am sending you all the letters that have come by the post, 
and one which is all dirty and scented must come from the 
Levant, from Milord, [Byron] tell me if it has a message for me, 
too. 

I was very sorry not to be on the shore this morning to see you 
off. I would have followed you more closely with my eyes and 
heart. ... Dear, dear Beppe. How I respect you, how I 
love you!’ ? 


Is it good fortune, or bad, to keep a heart that is still young, 
when your body is so no longer? Is it better to run the risk of 
ridicule, or the certainty of aridity? It is 1826, Marina is now 69 
—but still she has not quieted her impetuous heart, still she cannot 


*Cantoni. Dated only February 10, but the reference to Byron’s ‘ dirty and 
scented letter’ places it in 1824, when he was at Missolonghi. 
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resign herself to even the shortest separation from her Beppe, to 
the slightest delay in the post. 

The last letter is not to Beppe, but to his brother Checco. This 
was the year of Marina’s and Beppe’s marriage, and one may 
guess what Checco had written to Marina, to bestow the family 
blessing upon the plan. But this can only be a supposition, founded 
on the relief and exultation of the letter. 


* My soul has returned into my body. I have just had two 

_ letters from you. Bless you, bless you! I have read everything. 
Vittore, my soul, God bless you. “God bless you for yourself, 
and for the dear and sacred name you bear. Bless Frimont.! 
Bless above all others the adored and unequalled, sterling golden, 
healer of all my wounds, Beppe, Beppe. 

Nene is rejoicing and embracing you, and so does our dear 
son. My joy today was highly paid for yesterday by so much 
anxiety. Patience! Good-day Checco, I love you very much. 

Beppe’s Marina. 


On this exultant note the correspondence ends. Another undated 
fragment, published by Molmenti, tells her Beppe of Marina’s regret 
that she has nothing to bring him ‘ but a heart burning with love, 
and with the desire to make you happy. What joy,’ she adds, 
* the future holds for me—ever clinging tightly to my Beppe.?. God 
has given me this joy, God and the Madonna, whom I venerate 
and remember every hour.’ 

Byron wrote that the Venetians ‘ have awful notions of constancy : 
for I have seen some ancient figures of eighty, pointed out as 
amorosi of forty, fifty, and sixty years standing. I can’t say,’ he 
added, ‘ that I have ever seen a husband and wife so coupled.’ 
But had he lived and returned to Venice, he would have seen the 
exception ; Beppe and Marina, ‘ clinging tightly ’ together for ten 
more years, until Beppe’s death in 1836. Three years later, at the 
age of 81, Marina—who had never been good at bearing separations 
—followed him. 


* * 


Few people are remembered by posterity in precisely the way that 
they themselves would have preferred. Memorials in stone or 
brass, decorous obituary notices—these do not always bear much 
1 Presumably the bearer of the letter. 
**Sempre ben stretta al mio Beppe.’ 
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relation to the life they commemorate. What to the dead would 
have seemed most vital, is often what is omitted. 

Marina was more fortunate. She valued two things in her life : 
the love which outlived youth—and the kindness which outlived 
beauty. What remains of her love and kindness is, as is fitting, the 
snatch of a song. Sung to lovers of a later age, it still ~— on 
summer nights, on the Venetian canals. 
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The Last Meeting 


BY FRANCIS KING 


Gently dusk’s gold-fringed lid 
Closes upon the park 

And all is hid 

Except where through the dark 
Glimmers an empty chair : 

And he who waited there 

With such persistence 

Fades now to where the distance 
Meets London’s glare. 


A shout would still recall 


That figure from the gloom— 


An action seeming small. 
Yet onward to his doom, 
Disconsolate and slow, 

He is allowed to go, 

For one who has surveyed 
The scene is not afraid 
To have it so. 


And though as now she stays 
Still motionless, still dumb 
In that November haze, 
Regret and grief must come, 
Some flame seems to devour 
Such feelings of the hour 
Until she sees no end 

To where she can extend 
Her new-found power. 
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The Return 


BY FRANCIS KING 


So there they parted, and the huge blades beat 
The darkness into dazzle. He was near 
Greece and that gulf of loneliness and heat, 
Of dust and fear. 


That night he walked the beach until the day, 
Chill over far Olympus, brought him calm : 
If he were only sure that no arm lay 
Along that arm ! 
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A Sum of Summer 
“BY JOHN GIBBINS 


Passive as love fulfilled is Summer done. : 
Growth dwindles from these fields to fall asleep 
Under the hedgerows where the trees can heap 

Their yellow leaves upon it: one by one 

They float and fall like particles of sun, 
Blanketing buds against the snow in steep 
Drifts of dry leaves, and in the warm and deep 

Ease of annihilation calmly won. 

No courier running ahead of cold to follow 
Troubles this pendant dreaming, and the haze 

Shimmers the woods to walls of particled gold. 

Time knows this for a shell, shining and hollow 
But is itself embalmed within these days, 

' Calmed from calamity in growing old. 
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Winter’s Heat 


BY SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH 


waltz : one last curve, one last dip, and we were at the 

terminus. The ball was over. The noise of it shifted from 
the ballroom to the staircase. Soon the women were in the hall, 
already pulling on their short jackets of sable or lustrous satin. 
The jackets belled out where they met the huge skirts so that I 
seemed to be looking at a bed of inverted tulips. In the middle 
of that bed I caught sight for an instant df my love. Caroline ! 
Her swan-arms rose and a sequined veil dropped over the lovely 
head which all the evening had turned away from me. Then 
I saw Augustus in his cloak stride up to her and take her arm 
with legitimate authority. 

From the front door rattled a chain of noises ; linkmen’s cries, 
a stamping of hooves, a banging of carriage-doors, a clicking of 
coachmen’s tongues. I turned back through the ballroom, all 
amber satin and deep fringes of deepest blue. Inch by inch the 
chandeliers were dying. | 

In Cousin Tryphena’s room, I found the dark crimson curtains 
pulled back to let in a dawn; grey and vigorous, it was already 
sapping the health of the lamps on her dressing-table. 

Suddenly Tryphena spoke. ‘ Matthew, this must stop... 
immediately.’ 

‘What must stop ?’ 

* You know perfectly well—Caroline. We cannot in our position 
allow a scandal. And there will be one at any moment. You 
know what that oaf Augustus is like. You don’t seem to realise, 
he’s still in love with Caroline.’ 

* But she’s in love with me.’ 

‘Caroline is sensible, she won’t see you any more.’ 

Tryphena’s old face suddenly collapsed into a thousand wrinkles 
of tenderness. 

‘ Darling boy, please believe me.’ 

I walked to the window. The light was stronger now. One 


T= violins rose and fell along the mountain-railway of the 
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hardly saw the laburnum for the gold of the morning. Tryphena 
came and slipped her thin arm round my shoulders. 

* You must go away,’ she said softly,‘ just for a little while. It 
will ease the pain.’ 

‘Nothing like foreign travel, is there,’ I cried bitterly. ‘ Out 
of sight, out of mind. That’s what you mean!’ 

* Well,’ she answered embarassed : ‘ fresh sights, new friendships.’ 

‘Have you ever tried,’ I asked, quiet now, ‘ being alone in a 
foreign city . . . even when you’re happy? There are far better 
ways of getting to know the depths of your heart.’ 

* But there’s no need for you to be alone. Why not go to Cousin 
Odo’s. He’d love you to, I know.’ 

Odo Chipchase was my cousin, much older than I, and recently 
appointed Ambassador to Madrid. Cousin Odo had lived his 
life. Not that he was finished by any means. But he had loved 
often, and been loved more often still, for he was a handsome 
man with charming ways. Yet he had never allowed passion to 
trouble the smooth progress of his career nor to rob him of more 
sleep than decency demands of a lover. 

* Odo’s the very person to cure you, Matthew. He’s so gentle 
and kind; his conversation will finish what Spanish air and 
Spanish music will begin.’ ‘ 

I gave in; after all one might as well grieve in one place as in 
another. While we talked I found myself straightening on the 
walls miniatures and watercolours between which one caught 
glimpses of a blue flock paper. Suddenly my eye paused on the 
face of a young girl, delicate, with dark hair above a crystal brow, 
and a chin of haunting charm. 

‘Who’s that?’ I idly asked. 

Tryphena sighed. ‘O just an old childhood friend. Perla 
Radosy she was called the last time I heard of her. We came out 
together. I don’t think I remember a prettier girl.’ 


\ 
* * * 


One evening, a few weeks later, we came over a hill where 
the dust danced round a dusty shrine, and saw Madrid below us. 
We cantered down through a suburb, past a market lively with 
octopus and peppers; the washerwomen had not yet left off 
pounding the trickle of the Manzares. On the great boulder of its 
plinth, the Royal Palace towered above us, opening its shutters 
to the loving dusk. 
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Dear Odo! Affection warmed me as I drew rein at the Embassy 
gate. We would dine together quietly, I knew, at a small table 
in the library perhaps; and without one word of reproof or 
reference to foolish love. Odo would conjure up that delightful 


world where one was omniscient as God, and every private emotion 


slightly absurd. 

But things did not turn out that way. I met Odo on the stair- 
case, under the regulation portrait of the Queen, an Odo strangely 
dapper ; for the first time in my experience he was hurrying, and 
even seemed a trifle defiant. 

‘A thousand apologies, dear boy, but I must leave you alone 
tonight. One of those interminable functions, don’t you know ? 
You might have given me some idea of when you were arriving.’ 

Suddenly I knew Odo was lying, if only from his attempt to 
put me in the wrong. Then I noticed that his greying whiskers 
had been dyed. 

* I’ve ordered a delicious dinner for you,’ Odo went on, generous 
again. ‘I think you'll agree my chef is really quite an artist. 
What he can do with these harassed local chickens. . . Gracious, 
even by Spanish standards I’m late.’ And humming a mazurka, 
off he went. 

I saw little of my cousin till the following evening. True, there 
was a brief glimpse of him at breakfast, and again at luncheon, 
when with unusual solemnity he kept the conversation entirely to 
Spanish politics. Then he rushed back to work; though little 
stirred in the Spanish ministries till late afternoon, Odo refused 
to loosen the English austerity of his office hours. 

The First Secretary, Hubert Ponsonby-Hare, explained the 
reason for this industry. Cousin Odo was expiating the indolence 
of his predecessor, Sir Honorius Coke. He had believed that 
one despatch every half-year was as much as the Foreign Office 
could bear on the Spanish question. Alas! He had reckoned, 
however, without Buckingham Palace. The Prince had written a 
memorandum of 49 pages, including a masterly if not entirely 
exact summary of Basque history, and enquiring about the possi- 
bilities for the ballot-box in Spain. The Queen had followed with 
a thunderbolt no less deadly for being compact. ‘ Such lengthy 
and unexplained silences,’ she had written across some rare de- 
spatch from Madrid, ‘ amount to little short of arrogance, which 
cannot, and indeed will not be tolerated by H.M.’ 

So, nowadays the air buzzed with names of Spanish politicians, 
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Espartero and O’Donnell, for example ; the young secretaries spent 
their time copying voluminous reports—in hands round and large 
as the bosom of the porter’s wife. 

At dinner, that second night, there came another shock. Instead 
of indirectly extending his famous sardonic sympathy, ‘I hear,’ 
said Odo suddenly, serious as an owl, ‘ that it all ended in tears.’ 

Tears?’ 

‘ That girl you loved so passionately. O, Matthew, why didn’t 
you take your courage in both hands? Who cares what a few 
dowagers might say? At our age...’ 

Here I tried to point out that a generation separated us. He 
would not listen. 

‘ At our age,’ he went on, ‘ there’s nothing for it but blindly, 
joyfully to follow our hearts. At twenty you can afford to be 
finnicky. You needn’t pick the first bird of the covey, so to speak. 
But at our time of life...’ 

Indignant, I was about to tell him what had really happened 
with my love, when Odo jumped up, watch striking in a trembling 
hand. He must be off; an evening at the Sardinian Minister’s ; 
Odo would not dream of inflicting such assemblies upon me. 

There were too many volumes of State Papers in the library ; 
the lonely evening at once bored and unsettled me ; somewhere 
nearby, guitars were busy, eyes promised, heels exploded. I 
decided to take a turn through the Buen Retiro gardens. But 
the chestnut-trees, sweet and luminous, sheltered too many whisper- 
ing lovers ; they sat zig-zag along the backless park benches, each 
pair of legs, like the oars of a racing skiff, on alternate sides, so that 
all four shoulders touched and the hard male lips came opposite the 
yielding ones. An intolerable moon was rising. I turned for home. 
Just then came a shout and a smart turnout, all silver lamps and 
English grooms and cream bays, pulled up beside me. 

It was José Antonio de Rinconverde y Palamares, one of my 
travelling companions. In one fluid movement he flung the 
reins to his groom, vaulted from the box, and embraced me.’ 

‘I nearly broke my bloody heart !’ he cried in clipped English, 
‘trying to get hold of you. Six times I call at the Embassy, but 
always the porter say, you are out ; this large dinner, that elegant 
ball. Everybody wants you, and you forget your José Antonio !’ 

I let José Antonio take me off to supper. In the private room 
of a restaurant we joined a pack of young mashers who received 
me as their dearest friend; they remained kindly even when I 
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confessed to keeping no race-horses. Under the blue chandelier 
their brown faces looked ascetic. On the ceiling fluttered plump, 
daring, decolleté angels, flat hair parted in the middle, wings 
like Red Admirals’. 

In came a couple of gipsies, the man tall and gaunt, the girl 
like one of those angels, only fallen far, far from the ceiling. She 
circled catlike about him, trying to break down his stamped 
disdain. But when done he withdrew unnoticed, while she sat 
down at ease, kissing on every hand. She giggled, stared at 
me with a drooping of eyelashes, so that I grew uncomfortable. 
Finally it came out. 

‘ Conchita here,’ explained José Antonio carefully, ‘ knows all 
of us very, very well. She thinks you a handsome boy, but she 
doesn’t know you. Now, if she knew you so well as she knows 
us, she would do some very interesting dances for us...’ José 
Antonio waited. But my broken heart was still a solemn matter, 
nor did the hint of a moustache on Conchita’s proffered lips en- 
courage gaiety in me. 

They took my going in good part, slapping Conchita when she 
refused to say good-bye. They would fetch me early the following 
morning for a ride. As I left, Conchita began to dance again, 
slowly unpinning the scarf round her shoulders. 

Next morning, José Antonio came for me, not more than an 
hour late. Conchita, it seemed, had excelled herself; indeed 
they had been obliged to punish her severely, to prevent a big 
scandal. .. We rode through rolling country beyond the Pardo ; 
the corn was already high; where the sun shone through, it 
took on the green opalescence of an empty wine bottle. Nothing 
seemed to move except a rain cloud, caught among the dark 
green tresses of the Guadarramas. In this immobile infinity, the 
slightest movement seemed violent ; so that when from behind a 
crumbling wall some peasant bellowed at us for riding through 
his corn, my horse shied, then bolted. 

I am no horseman, but I was determined not to cut a ridiculous 
figure before my Spanish friends. So I stuck on somehow, sure 
I could come to little harm across this open country. As we flew 
over a brow I happened to glance down a shallow valley to the 
left. ‘There I saw three people riding—two men and a woman. 
One of the men was riding short—in the English style ; his horse’s 
tail was docked. Again, for a second, I seemed to see Odo. But 
Odo I knew to be closeted with the Papal Nuncio at that moment. 
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I thought no more about it, thought only of mastering my horse ; 
it had begun, the wretched creature, to slacken speed. I spurred 
it on till it was no more than a trembling slave between my knees. 

When I got back to the Embassy, Odo for a wonder was waiting. 
He had arranged to take me to luncheon with the French. He 
announced it reproachfully, as if I ought to have remembered. 
Of course, it was the first I had heard of the engagement. But 
it was likely Odo had me on his conscience. Indeed, he even 
asked if I were not beginning to cheer up. Thereafter, for the 
next few days he whirled me from one chattering group of poly- 
glots to another. 

He would continually enquire after the state of my cure, but he 
never stayed for an answer. Instead, he would wander off into 
some serious story from Paris, how Toto de Richepanse, turned 
sixty—and after what a life !—had at last found ecstasy with a 
childhood’s aversion; Ninette de la Tour du Foin had cut off 
all that still vigorous hair, when her lover at length succumbed 
to forty years of asthma. 

Odo in short had become an unconscionably dull dog. Nor- 
mally I eould conceive no better companion ; but now he took 
all pressure out of the fountains at La Granja, made of the Escorial 
an idiotic monument to a dull monarch’s pride. His life too, 
formerly treated as the lightest, most public of farces, was heavy 
these days with mystery. He would bring me back from some 
ball, say good night, and slip out again, returning at the oddest 
hours. A negro groom was always bringing him notes, waiting 
for an answer insolently in the courtyard, upsetting the English 
housemaids. I came across a florist’s bill for an extravagant 
sum, all run up in the last fortnight. Yet since my arrival I had 
seen no flowers in this bachelor Embassy but for the official, 
immortal roses on the dinner-table. .. . 

Just then, Odo bustled in. ‘ How discourteous, dear boy, of 
me to keep you so long! But I’m put out! Something has 
happened to change all our plans. I can’t take you to the Solobars 
today. Pity, for their Zurbarans are really capital. But we'll 
do it another time. Are you sure you can find something to 
amuse you?’ As I murmured the expected reply, I happened 
to glance out of the window. The negro groom was just leaving 
the courtyard. After Odo had gone I sat at the library window 
on the ground-floor. The gleaming tops of girls’ heads or of their 
fluttering hats kept bobbing along the window-sill. I would have 
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to rise to see their flower-faces ; yet, if I did, I told myself angrily, 
my grief would not let me see anything. I grew restless. I sent 
a note to José Antonio’; it was just possible he might be in. The 
answer came quick and affectionate ; within the hour a gay band 
of tilburys was bowling down the road to Aranjuez. 

The Court had not yet retired there. José Antonio’s house 
was still under dustsheets ; but soon all was opened up, and the 
chandeliers shook from our laughter. In the cool of the afternoon 
we wandered through the Palace gardens. The sound of water 
everywhere soothed my spirit ; sprays from the waterfall, blowing 
slowly through the trees, awakened the scent of sweetbriar and 
chestnut. Then suddenly the pain fell on me again. How many 
Mays must I still endure, how often again would I be teased by 
a peace to which I had no right ? 

I turned a corner, and stood transfixed. There was Odo, 
hurrying down a path towards an elderly couple. .The woman 
wore the widest skirts I had ever seen, and a straw hat en bergére 
tied with a broad blue satin ribbon under the massive chin. The 
man was like a long thin cheeroot of the first quality. The face 
suggested an ancient mask, haughty, above the law. The un- 
known man bent down and wrenched at something in the ground. 
I had heard of ‘los Burladores,’ the expensive practical joke of 
King Carlos IV, but I was unprepared for the reality. There 
came a rising hiss, and from every point of the pathway jets of 
water caught Odo in a drumfire. He began to run; but long 
before he reached cover, the smart alpaca suit was drenched, 
the hair dripped down his face, he spluttered and shook like some 
dog thrown ‘into a pool. 

The woman spluttered and shook, but with laughter. The 
tall brown old man merely screwed his eyeglass tighter, scarce 
permitted himself the luxury of a thin smirk. Most terrible of 
all, poor Odo tried to laugh. His defensive cackle filled me with 
pity. 

*You’re a dreadful man,’ I heard the woman say to Odo’s 
tormentor, ‘You ruin my macquillage, making me laugh so!’ 
All coquette, she slapped his ankle with her parasol. 

I wanted to steal away. But it was too late. ‘ Who is that?’ 
I heard the woman ask Odo. ‘ He seems to know you?’ 

Odo looked up from wringing out his coat ; in his eye was such 
a look of misery and humiliation I almost blushed. 

They turned the water off, and I picked my way down the 
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sopping path, to be presented to the Countess Radosy, and the 
Duke of Almaranchas. 

Suddenly I remembered the miniature in Tryphena’s room, the 
smell, heady and confined, of .a keepsake album. Countess 
Radosy, sparkling in the hunt at Fontainbleau : Countess Radosy 
waltzing at Schénbrunn as Diana, in a dress of midnight blue 
embroidered with crescent moons, a diamond crescent blazing in 
her dark hair, now turned auburn. Could this jowl and laby- 
rinth of wrinkles be all that remained of the radiant face Tryphena 
had known? When my eyes had bleared would I still see in a 
decrepit Caroline the magic which, if it no longer turned over 
my heart, at least made it stir uneasily ? 

‘I think,’ I said, ‘ you’re a friend of my cousin Tryphena 
Caudle.’ 

* Tryphena Caudle? So you are darling old Tryphena’s cousin ?’ 
The tone was as warm as one could want; but the eyes stayed 
cold. My remark had not been happy. Her voice, however, 
was soft, melodious, unforgettable and its musical cadences made 
me forget for a moment the jowl and even the wrinkles round her 
still beautiful eyes. Again when she smiled at me there flashed 
the charm, the grace that had brought her fame. 

‘Tryphena! Now I remember her perfectly! Never shall | 
forget her kindness ; though Heaven knows why she should have 
bothered about little me, nearly a generation younger than she.’ 

Here Almaranchas proposed that we take ices on the terrace 
of the inn opposite the Palace. 

* An idea of genius, no?’ Countess Radosy smiled voluptuously 
at me. I turned my head away. My friends were nowhere 
near ; I could only mumble acceptance. 

‘I can’t come,’ said Odo, ‘ all sopping like this, I°ll catch cold.’ 

‘ Nonsense, liebschen, you have an iron constitution. Even all 
wet, you look better than almost anyone, better than Paco by 
far, perhaps as charming as your young cousin.’ 

She turned another killing smile upon me, then laid a plump 
arm on Odo’s shoulder. Odo gave her a glance of canine grati- 
tude. Sorrow and nausea filled my stomach. This, then, I 
reflected, as we walked out of the gardens, this doting idiot was 
he who should have cured you of your broken heart. Odo, who 
had always kept his heart perfectly in hand, putting it—but only 
at the appropriate moment—through this pretty hoop, over that 
fashionable fence. . . . 
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We must have made a strange entry on to the terrace of the 
inn. Countess Radosy giggled and hid her dewlaps under the 
wide brim of her hat in a way that tantalised Odo to a frenzy ; 
her breadth of hip made her waddle slightly ; yet she retained 
much of her former grace in gesture and in the play of her hands. 
Eyes turned to stare at us. 

*‘Isn’t it wonderful,’ whispered Almaranchas to me ; ‘she has 
only to enter a room and all the men look up, while all the women 
hate her like poison.” He laughed happily. ‘I expect Helen and 
Cleopatra were hardly popular with their own sex.’ 

I was put next her at the table. A salvo of glances, light taps on 
the wrist from her lorgnette, heavy shoulders snatched away 
provocative. Odo and Almaranchas began to look glum. 

‘You have,’ Countess Radosy told me, ‘ the same distinguished 
nose as our friend here.’ She pointed to Odo, who was finding 
it difficult to sulk and shiver at the same time. ‘ Anyone could 
see you were cousins. Only your nose, perhaps, is not so long.’ 

As she began to speak, fury filled both Odo’s and Almaranchas’ 
eyes. She saw she had gone too far. Just in time she winked 
broadly at them on the word ‘long.’ Thereafter, whenever she 
flattered me, she took good care, by more winks and knowing 
looks and feet beneath the table, to reassure her two swains. It 
was all a game, she inferred. She was only being polite to a callow 
boy. Gradually, too, as I failed her, the three elderly people 
drew together against me, into a mysterious phalanx of shared 
jokes and unknown nicknames. I didn’t mind. The joy on Odo’s 
face, when not convulsed by sneezes, amply rewarded me. 

Just then I saw José Antonio and the others. With raised eye- 
brows they surveyed our table. José Antonio made the ghost of 
a comic face. I excused myself. As I rose, I touched Odo’s 
shoulder. ‘ You really ought to go and change.’ 

‘ Nonsense, my boy.’ Odo eyed me with something like resent- 
ment. My friends greeted me riotously. ‘ You’re a deep one,’ 
they cried. 

* Does she give you handsome presents? No doubt you deserve 
them !’ 

I feared the noise of this banter might reach the old people’s 
table. I need not have worried. Countess Radosy and her 
lovers were lost to the world. 

A tall young man with an easy air came towards our table. 
* Miguelito !’ cried José Antonio with pleasure. Then Miguelito 
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stopped in his tracks, gazed in horror at the Radosy party. On 
tiptoe he stole back to the trellised gate, and beckoned us furiously 
from outside. 

‘ Miguelito,’ explained José Antonio, quickly paying the bill, 
‘is Paco Almaranchas’ nephew and heir. A person of delicate 
sensibilities, very delicate indeed.’ 

We joined Miguelito and drove to another place for dinner. 
Amid jotas and fireflies, Miguelito talked of his uncle and Countess 
Radosy. She had, it seemed, turned up in Madrid for the first 
time a few weeks before. Whether she had charmed Odo before 
Uncle Paco, or Uncle Paco before Odo, nobody knew. But 
however it was, this monstrous Columbine soon had her puppets 
tight on ‘two strings. Jealous as cats of each other, they were 
even more jealous of outsiders. So they closed their ranks against 
the innumerable bucks they believed to pant for her. They 
generally went out a érois ; rarely would one leave the other master 
of the field. 

I shivered. So old age did not after all offer the consolation 
of an escape from love? Now I saw that the only certain refuge 
was the grave. And even there, who knew for sure ? 

When I got back to Madrid, Odo was in bed with a cold. For 
two days I did not see him. Then one dreadful morning I looked 
out of the window, and there was the negro groom leaving the 
courtyard. Half an hour later a footman summoned me to Odo’s 
bed. My cousin lay with his face to the wall. He turned his 
head slowly as I came in. Horror of horrors! He was crying. 

* Read this,’ he whispered, handing me a sheet of writing-paper 
that carried a scent of faint vulgarity. The letter ran thus: 
Dearest Opo, 

It is best we part ; we would never agree. You are lazy but 
not voluptuous, taciturn with no mystery, eccentric yet not rich 
enough. It would never do. 

With affection, 
PERLA. 

* She’s gone,’ muttered Odo in a hard dull voice, ‘ she’s gone 
to Paco’s bull farm in Andalucia. By the way, here’s a letter 
for you.’ 

It was from an old friend of mine, much older than I. After 
pages of harmless gossip, it ended by saying : 

“I fancy Perla Radosy may have appeared in Madrid. On no 
account meet her. The sight of My great a beauty in her present 
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state would only sadden you. Besides, she is almost certainly a 
Russian agent, and might get your cousin into trouble... .’ 


For a moment I thought of showing the letter to Odo. Then 
I decided to preserve his illusions. Perhaps I did wrong. There- 
after he sank into a bog of misery from which his staff could not 
reprieve him. The Embassy’s work slowed to a standstill. 

One day there arrived a blue letter from the Secretary of State 
offering Odo Paris. In that short list of senior Ambassadors, 
which Odo normally watched with feline vigilance, had occurred 
an important death. Paris was Odo’s for the acceptance—at 
least five years earlier than he could ever have calculated. 

* All my life,’ muttered Odo, throwing{ the letter to me, ‘ I’ve 
been waiting for this moment. And now it comes, a week too 
late to mean much any more.’ 

I mastered my irritation. Gently, indirectly, with as much wit 
as I hoped would not hurt, I set to work on Odo. In a few weeks 
he was much improved. I was still careful with him of course. 
When I persuaded him to accept Paris, suggested he must go 
‘for her sake ; she would want it.’ 

Odo smiled. ‘ You’re right, my boy. She’s so fine, so good. 
I musn’t fail her.’ 

For a moment I wanted to shake him. Then in a flash all 
anger left me. I was looking out of the window. Through 
street there was passing, her duenna tripping two paces behind 
her, a beautiful young girl. She was beautiful not merely because 
of the tiny waist and floating shoulders, but by her wide brilliant 
eyes, the generous sensibility of her mouth. Suddenly, I realised 
I could see a pretty girl’s face again. 

‘What are you staring at?’ cried Odo: ‘ you look like a 
sleep-walker.’ 

‘One that’s woken up,’ I answered almost sadly. 


* * * 


I did not see Odo for some years. He succeeded brilliantly in 
Paris, and was raised to the peerage as Lord Froxfield. Then, 
once, he happened to ask me to stay at the Embassy. There was 
a big dinner-party, discreetly supervised by a young mistress of 
Odo’s, the new Madame de la Tour du Foin, a creature with a 
waist like the handle of a silver dinner-bell ; her laugh was as 
pretty a tinkle as you could want. 
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WINTER’S HEAT 


As we went up to bed, ‘ What happened,’ I asked brutally, ‘ to 
Countess Radosy ?’ 

*Radosy? Radosy? Do I know her, dear boy?’ 

‘You remember—in Madrid? Did she hook Paco Alma- 
ranchas ?” 

Odo looked puzzled for a moment, then laughed, obviously 
without artifice. 

‘What a fool lam! The Radosy! But of course. What fun 
we all had in Madrid! Ah! Que la vie est belle!’ 
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Peter Moen’s Diary 


Peter Moen, a leader of the Norwegian resistance movement, was captured by the Nazis 
and, under torture, betrayed his friends. This diary of his spiritual anguish was pricked 
out on toilet paper and thrust under a grating under his cell, It was recovered after 
his death, and is being translated for almost all European countries and in the mes 
10 


Angry Young Man LESLIE PAUL 


Extremists should read this feeling account of a young revolutionary’s disillusion—and 
enlightenment. ‘ An epitaph on a period which deserves to pass into literature . 

what will make the book so valuable to the student of history as well as to the reader of 
literature is that Mr. Paul was caught up in many of the movements that marked the 
years of frustration between the wars, gave them of his best, and found that they did 
not satisfy.’——-The Times Literary Supplement, 18/- 


Mystery of Dead Lovers MAURICE COLLIS 


This Romance bw the author of Whrie distils the mreterr of the East, 


TMastrated in colour, 24 


Poetry and Drama t. 5. ELIOT 


Mr. Eliot discusses, not without self-criticism, the use of poetry for dramatic purposes, 
and the effect of dramatic purpose upon poetry. 7/6 


The Gunpowder Plot HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


Brilliant detection based on fresh evidence. ‘ Mr. Williamson has performed a real 
service to history.".—-Guy Ramsey: Daily Telegraph. Book Society Recommendation. 
Illustrated, 21/- 


Main Fleet to Singapore RUSSELL GRENFELL 


The exciting inside story of the naval war against Japan, by the author of the celebrated 
Bismarck Episode. Book Society Recommendation. Illustrated, 18/- 


fiction 
The Little Emperors ALFRED DUGGAN 


EveLyN WavuGH writes enthusiastically about this new historical novel by the author 


of Conscience of the King, and says that it is ‘ a most remarkable book—no one else could 
have written it.’ 15/- 


Alfred the King PATRY WILLIAMS 


* All that a historical novel should be.’—Observer. ‘ Both stirring and emotionally 
moving. He makes Alfred a living being, and brings out the affinities between his time 
and our own.’—Howarp Spring: Country Life. 
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